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- in your contact lenses, 
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WwW 3 AIR OPTIX® NIGHT & DAY° AQUA 
f contact lenses. They're FDA approved 
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of continuous wear™ and are the most 
breathable’ soft contact lenses available. 
Because bedtime is your time. 
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The View From China 
Ai Weiwei’s “stunning” art and an 
inside look at a bolder nation 


“HOW DO WE HAVE A NEW SUPERPOWER RELATIONSHIP 
between China and the United States when they seem 
obsessed with trying to tap into every financial and mili- 
tary system we have?” asked journalist Mike Barnicle on 
MSNBC’s Morning Joe, in a discussion of TiME’s June 17 
cover story, “The World According to China.” The article, by 
Hannah Beech, examined the tensions within China, whose 
confident new President, Xi Jinping, presents an image of a 
bold, ambitious nation despite the exodus of many success- 
ful Chinese to the West. 

Max Fisher of the Washington Post praised the story for 
its take on “a mighty nation reclaiming its rightful place 
in the world.” Reader Craig Garrison proposed that the U.S. 
continue to monitor “human-rights abuses that continue un- 
abated.” The cover art, created for Time by the dissident Chi- 
nese artist Ai Weiwei, sparked extensive chatter and nearly 
unanimous acclaim. The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel’s Mary 

called the cover, which features the tra- 

ditional Chinese technique of paper cutting, “one of the most 
beautiful I’ve ever seen.” The International Center of Pho- 
tography’s blog made note of Time’s photo of the artist pos- 
ing in his Beijing studio with the cover art. Zoe Schlanger 
of Talking Points Memo said, “This Ai Weiwei paper cut is 
really, really gorgeous.” 


TIME VIDEO 


Remains of the Day Exploring the business of death 


To accompany Josh Sanburn’'s 
feature story on the rising popularity 
of cremation in the U.S., TIME 
commissioned a 10-minute film by 
Shaul Schwarz about two Minnesota 
funeral businesses and their efforts 
to find creative ways for families 

to memorialize their loved ones. 
Schwarz, a photographer and 
filmmaker who has covered conflicts 
in Haiti and the Middle East, was 
new to the subject and says he 

was Initially “cynical about all the 





@ALEPASCOLI 
A smart cover for TIME MIKA DADS AND 
this week. BRZEZINSKI, DAUGHTERS 
MSNBC 
stunning: To celebrate Father's 


Day, Time teamed 
up with Sheryl 
Sandberg’s women's 
empowerment 
organization, Lean 
| In, toask famous 
dads to write open 
letters to their 
| daughters. And the 
responses were equal 
parts heartwarming 
(Egyptian comedian 
Bassem Youssef: 
“You, my dear Nadia, 
have carved a place 
inside my heart”) 
and hilarious (Tom 
Brokaw: “Sarah, 
we'll always have 
that New Year's Eve 
where I encountered 
your boyfriend 
walking through our 
house, drinking my 
precious magnum 
of Dom Perignon 
straight from the 
bottle”). For more 
letters from dads— 
including Olympian 
Bruce Jenner and 
Senator Chuck 
Schumer—visit 
time.com/fathersday. 





@REFORMEDBROKER 
This weekend's must-read, 
amazing cover. 





“The nurse taught 

me how to swaddle 
you, My first try didn't go so 
well. You had a look on your 


face that said, Oh my God, 
my father's a moron,” 
—Screenwriter Aaron Sorkin, 
in a Father's Day letter 
options and merchandising” to his daughter 
aimed at grieving customers. 
Members of one family he met were 
planning a service for their mother 
at a local zoo. The owners of the 
businesses impressed him with 
their candor and compassion. “It 
was sweet in a way, and respectful,” 
Schwarz says. “There are things 
we don't want to think about, but 
when you do, it’s actually really 
fascinating.” Watch his film online 
at time.com/cremation. 
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Cyndi Lauper 
Her Broadway show 
Kinky Boots takes 
the Tony Award for 


least untruthful— top musical 
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JAMES CLAPPER, 
Director of National Intelligence, 


The Voice 
NBC’s singing show 


b : : explaining why he told Congress limps to the end 
| | @) N in March that the National of its season with 
3 Security Agency does not lackluster ratings 
Projected increase in intentionally collect data on 

U.S. credit-card debt millions of Americans Pr, 


in 2013, even as Americans 
paid down $32.5 billion 
in the year’s first quarter 
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‘When you are subverting the power of government, 
that’s a fundamentally dangerous thing to democracy.’ 


am EDWARD SNOWDEN, explaining why he released classified information to the Guardian 
“yr and the Washington Post about digital surveillance programs run by the NSA 
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VLADIMIR PUTIN, Russian President, with his ($295 million) a German Proportion of 
wife, announcing the end of their 30-year marriage bank employee designated drivers 
transferred when he who drink before 
fell asleep while pushing driving, a new 
the number-2 key study estimates 
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‘After far too long of a delay, science has prevailed.’ 


PATTY MURRAY, Democratic Senator from Washington, on the 
Obama Administration's decision to make emergency contraceptive 


Plan B available over the counter with no age restrictions 


Sources: Reuters (2) NBC; the Guardian NPR 
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HOW 
OPTIMISTIC 
ARE THE 
WORLD'S 
MILLENNIALS? 


A Telefonica 
Financial Times 
survey asked 
more than 
12,000 
millennials if 
their country’s 
“best days” lay 
ahead. Here's 
the positive 
vote by region: 
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Asia 


& 


Latin America 





Central and 
Eastern 
Europe 
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Middle East 
and Africa 
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North America 


am 


Western 
Europe 


Iran Poll Watch: 
After Late Dropouts, 
Reformers Gain, 
Voters Complain 


BY ARYN BAKER 


Days before Iran's presidential vote, 
what once seemed an exercise in 
picking the least bad option began to 
resemble a real race. Two candidates 
were late dropouts, leaving six men, 
all handpicked by Iran’s religious 
leadership, to vie for the office. 


Only three have a real shot, includ- 


ing archconservative chief nuclear 
negotiator Saeed Jalili—who is per- 
ceived to be Supreme Leader Ayatul- 
lah Ali Khamenei’s preference—and 
Tehran’s conservative mayor, 
Mohammad-Bager Qalibaf, who has 
big-city-management skills. Hassan 
Rowhani, a moderate and the bal- 
lot’s sole cleric, was expected to do 
well with young voters who believe 
he might carve out more personal 





ISRAEL 


At the end of the day, Assad, 

with a very strong Iranian and 
Hizballah backing, might 
gain the upper hand. 


YUVAL STEINITZ, Isracli Minister of Strategic and Intelligenc 
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freedoms. But for all the supporters 
waving posters of their favored can- 
didates at campaign rallies—replete 
with balloons, chants and boom 

ing music—many others said they 
wouldn't participate. 

“I’m not voting for anyone,” 
grumbled Mohammad, a graduate 
student who attended a rally. “It 
won't make a difference.” In 2009 
he voted for Mir-Hossein Mousavi, 
a hugely popular opposition candi- 
date who lost to incumbent Mah- 
moud Ahmadinejad. Millions took 
to the streets to protest in response 
to claims of widespread fraud, 
resulting in a crackdown that saw 
thousands beaten and scores killed. 

This time, Mohammad and many 
others assumed the results were pre- 
determined: “It’s a selection, not an 
election.” So why was he at the rally? 
He grinned, bopping his head to the 
blaring techno. “I am here to dance,” 
he joked—dancing is forbidden in 
Iran. “This is the best disco in town.” 


Supporters of 
presidential 
candidate Mohsen 
Rezaei stage a 
campaign rally 

in downtown 
Tehran on June 10 





Roundup 

ls a Desperate 
Argentina Resorting to 
Money Laundering? 


With Argentina’s economy hard up for 
hard currency, the government of 
President Cristina Fernandez de Kirchner 
recently passed a law that grants 
amnesty to tax dodgers who invest in 
construction projects or bonds in the 
state-run oil-and-gas company. Critics 
Say it’s an invitation for criminals and 
drug cartels to launder money. Here's 
why the Argentine economy tanked: 


1 

Falled policies 
Fernandez's policy 
team, La Campora, 

has restricted 

imports and set 

wage, price and 

capital controls. 


Weak peso 
High inflation 
weakens the peso, 
so Argentines shift 
their savings to 
dollars, making 

/ dollars scarcer. 


3 
Housing- 
market crash 
Since real estate is 
dollar-based, sales 
have dropped 41%, 
with the construction 
industry also taking 
a huge hit. 
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Europe’s Rising Rivers 


GERMANY Clouds reflect in the floodwaters of the overflowing Elbe River near central TangermUnde on June 11. Weeks of 


heavy rains from late May to early June led to at least 22 deaths and extensive damage throughout central Europe. 
Germany has pledged $130 million for victims. The rising Danube River threatened major cities such as Vienna and 
Budapest. Photograph by Jens Meyer—AP 


Four Essential Facts About 


Who's Protesting in Turkey 


Antidevelopment and youth demonstrators were initially focused on protecting 
Gezi Park from being razed for a mall, but now they want Prime Minister Recep 


Tayyip Erdogan to go. Here’s who's trying to make that happen and why: 


The Women 


Their argument is 
that Erdogan is 
antiwomen, 
evidenced by his 
advocating at least 
three children per 
family, his 
antiabortion stance 
and his failure to 
halt gender violence 


4 


The Secular 


They see an 
authoritarian 
Erdogan slowly 
pushing Turkey back 
to its Islamic and 
conservative roots 
(in part by restricting 
alcohol and 
chastising a couple 
for kissing in public) 


x 


The Outsiders 


Occupy Wall Street 
protesters rallied 
in New York City 

against the heavy- 

handed police 
crackdowns; before 
it was raided on 
June 11, Taksim 
Square resembled 
Zuccotti Park 


The Poor 


Erdogan has 
pushed urban 
construction, 
leading to 
gentrification 
that uproots 
impoverished 
and minority 
communities 
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$33.8 


MILLION 


Amount an 
anonymous bidder 
paid for the 
roughly 8-by-6-ft. 
17th century Clark 
Sickle-Leaf Carpet; 
the previous record 
for a Persian rug was 
$9.6 million, set in 
London in 2010 


Brit 


force 


Arriva, the train 


& company that 


barred male 
drivers in 
Sweden from 
wearing 
horts (they 
wore skirts 
in protest), 
reversed its 


ban 


lor protesting 
inadequat 

sanitation facilitic 

in South Africa 


\ Kuwaiti court 


sentenced a teacher 

to 11 years in jail for 

illegedly inciting 

regime nge and 

insulting the Emir 
on Twitter 
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Defending the Waterfront 
The plan to stop the next Sandy 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


NEW YORK CITY WAS TEST- 
ed when Hurricane Sandy 
hit last year—and the Big 
Apple failed. A record 14-ft. 
storm surge in lower Man- 
hattan flooded subway 
tunnels and power plants, 
leaving millions stranded 
and without electricity. 
And Sandy is only the be- 
ginning. With sea levels 
potentially rising by more 
than 2.5 ft. by midcentury, 
New York and other cities 
will surely face more 
superstorms in the de- 
cades to come. 

New York’s response: a 
new $20 billion storm- 
protection plan. The pro- 
posal includes the 
construction of an exten- 
sive network of flood walls 
meant to protect the city’s 
520 miles of coastline. But 
it also calls for fortifying a 
rickety power grid, install- 
ing barrier dunes on vul- 
nerable beaches and 
toughening building 
codes. “Hurricane Sandy 
made it all too clear that 
no matter how far we’ve 


Bloomberg said ina 
speech on June 11. “This is 
urgent work, and it must 
begin now.” 

None of the recommen- 
dations are certain to be 
followed—especially with 
Bloomberg set to leave of- 
fice soon—but the plan 
represents the world’s 
most extensive climate- 
adaptation strategy. The 
price tag will be a factor 
anda potential deterrent 
to other coastal cities. New 
York City has $10 billion in 
hand and believes it could 
get $5 billion more from 
Washington, and the total 
cost will surely rise. And 
adaptation is only one part 
of the campaign against 
climate change. We can 
build higher and higher 
seawalls, but unless there’s 
real progress in reducing 
greenhouse-gas emissions, 
unchecked global warm- 
ing will win out. But com- 
prehensive climate policy 
is the purview of the na- 
tional government—and 
the issue has no champion 





PERRY THE 
POACHER 


With a $1 million ad 
campaign, Texas Gov- 
ernor Rick Perry is out 
| to lure business from 
| New York and Con- 
necticut. Here’s how 
Officials in earlier tar- 
| get states responded: 





RAHM EMANUEL 
The Chicago mayor 
poked at Perry's 
presidential- 
campaign gaffes and 
Texas’ drought: “In 
the city of Chicago, 
we don’t have to 
measure our showers 
like they do in Texas.” 





JERRY BROWN 
“It's not a burp. 
It's barely a 
fart,” California's 
Democratic 
governor said by 
way of dismissing 
Perry’s $24,000 
advertising budget 
in the Golden State. 





PAT QUINN 
Illinois's governor cited 
Perry's disastrous 
White House run to 
handicap his odds 
in Illinois: “| think 
he's going to be as 
successful here as he 











Where States 
Stand on 


. 

Expanding 

. . 
Medicaid 
Since the Supreme Court ruled that states 
could opt out of the Affordable Care Act's 
expansion of Medicaid, a public insurance 
program for the poor, governors and local 
legislators have been wrestling over what 
to do. The options: expand and take the 
federal money that comes with it, reject it 
outright or develop a state-specific 
alternative. Herewith, a look at who's in, 
who's out and who's still on the fence. 
—CAROLINE KELLEY 


OPTING IN 
Democrats control the governor's 
mansion and statehouse in 14 of the 20 
states (plus Washington, D.C.) that are 
committed to expansion in some form. 


= ee 
| ae 
e “y 


OPTING OUT 
The only reason Montana Is in this group? 
A Democratic legislator accidentally voted 
against a measure to bring an expansion 
bill to the floor, killing it by a single vote. 


a 
pe © 


UP IN THE AIR 
Many of the states still debating 
what to do have governors and 
legislatures at odds with one another. 
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come, we still face real, in Washington with the was in his presidential 
immediate threats,” New clout of Bloomberg in campaign.” 
York City Mayor Michael New York. 
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Talking Heads The maker of 
Roomba creates a roboboss. 
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YOUR NEW 


There’s no place to hide 


BY CHRISTOPHER MATTHEWS 


IROBOT IS THE COMPANY BEST KNOWN 
for the Roomba, a disk-shaped, autono- 
mous vacuum cleaner. But iRobot has 
also deployed robots in settings as 
dangerous as war zones in Iraq and the 
Fukushima nuclear power plant. Now 
the company’s founder and CEO, Colin 
Angle, wants to sell devices for another 
harsh environment—the office. 

It’s part of a broader industry effort to 
combine robotics and teleconferencing. 
In 2011 robotics firm VGo launched a 
telepresence robot that is helping doc 
tors monitor patients after they’ve left 
the hospital. Vancouver-based Xaxxon 
Technologies’ Oculus robot is being 
used in security patrols. 

Angle doesn't foresee the Ava 500 
showing up for you at work. Instead, the 
videoconferencing robot, created with 
Cisco Systems, is aimed at execs who 
have to keep tabs on workers or projects 
around the globe. “My challenge is to 
create an experience that a professional 
would find as a legitimate alternative to 
airplane travel,” says Angle. Though 
there’s no evidence that face-to-face 
meetings are doomed, videoconferenc- 
ing will be a $2.8 billion industry by 
2017, according to forecasting firm IDC. 

Ava is designed to learn an office lay- 
out so that a boss can simply command 
it, through an app, to travel to a col- 
league’s workspace. Once there, Ava uses 
a camera, speakers and a microphone to 
converse and look around—although 
backslapping will be a tad difficult. 

Full autonomy is what makes the Ava 
“totally unique,” says Andrew Davis of 
Wainhouse Research. While other robots 
require the user to steer manually, Ava 
uses GPS and other technologies to 
navigate around the office. iRobot’s 
monthly lease rate is projected 

at $2,000 to $2,500 when it 

launches in 2014, which means 

your new roboboss might just 

be making more than you. 
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ROBOT 
OVERLORD? 
















TWO-WAY 
COMMUNICATION 
Ava uses Cisco's 
telepresence technology 
for conferencing. 


SPEED 
Up to 3.3 ft. (1 m) per sec. 


AUDIO 
Can hear a speaker 
up to % mile 
(0.8 km) away. 


NAVIGATION 4 
Ava 500 drives itself \ z 
and is controlled using an é 
app. It operates with an r 
advanced navigation suite 5 
that consists of the 
PrimeSense 3-D sensor 
as well as lidar and sonar; : 
when combined, they 
form a map of the robot's 
environment. 
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CONTROLS 


IS NOW 


ON 


J] Office 365 


YOUR COMPLETE OFFICE IN THE CLOUD, 


170,000 heads are better than one. That’s why 
Johnson Controls is on Office 365. It enables 
them to easily bring together the best employees 
for each project across 150 countries with 
cloud-based email, Lync and SharePoint. By 
collaborating on Office 365, Johnson Controls 
can continue to deliver sustainable innovations, 
completely on time 


FIND OUT WHO ELSE IS ON AT NOWONOFFICE365.COM 
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NSAIDs are 

among the 

world's workaday 
wonder drugs 
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More Pain for Painkillers Heart risks complicate 
the decision to take some common drugs 


BY ALEXANDRA SIFFERLIN 


THE SEARCH FOR A GOOD 
painkiller has always been 
frustrating. Opioids like Vico- 
din work great—except they're 
addictive. Acetaminophen 
(Tylenol) is powerful—but 

it can wreck your liver. Even 
aspirin, with all its known 
heart benefits, can lead to 
internal bleeding. Now there's 
more painful news for people 
suffering from conditions 

like severe arthritis: research- 
ers have confirmed heart risks 
for those taking large doses 

of two popular nonsteroidal 
anti-inflammatory drugs 
(NSAIDs), 

A University of Oxford 
study reports that the NSAIDs 
diclofenac and ibuprofen have 
heart risks similar to those 
of NSAIDs that have already 


been banned. Although these 


risks were known in both 
ibuprofen and diclofenac, 
the study made clear that 
the danger increases signifi- 


cantly if a patient already has 
heart problems. 

The Oxford study found 
that for every 1,000 patients 
taking high-dose prescrip- 
tion diclofenac or ibuprofen 
(150 mg diclofenac and 
2,400 mg ibuprofen daily 
vs. a typical 50- and 400-mg 
dose) there are three ad- 
ditional heart attacks, four 
heart-failure events and one 
death. That difference may 
seem small, but it becomes 
significant in proportion toa 
person’s e underlying 
heart-attack risk without the 


because they smoke, then 
the extra risk for heart attack 
doubles [again],” says lead 
researcher Colin t. 


Among the more targeted 
NSAIDs known as COX-2 
inhibitor drugs, Celebrex is the 
only one still on the U.S. mar- 
ket. In 2004, Merck voluntarily 
withdrew Vioxx, even though 
the drug was profoundly help- 
ful to some patients; in 2005 
the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA) asked Pfizer 
to remove the drug Bextra for 
similar reasons. Dr. John Har- 
din, vice president of research 
for the Arthritis Foundation, 
says his pain patients still 
lament the removal of Vioxx. 

There are some drugs under 
development that lack these 


__ health issues. Researchers are 


looking at mPGES-1 inhibi- 
tors, or gene-deletion drugs, 
which so far have shown 
fewer heart risks in mice than 
COX-2 inhibitors. Scientists 
are also studying Naprox- 
cinod, whichis less likely to . 
elevate blood pressure. It is 
awaiting FDA approval. 


CELECOXIB (Celebrex) The 
FDA says benefits outweigh 
risks but requires warning 
labels for heart disease and 
internal bleeding. 





DICLOFENAC It's typically 
prescribed for short durations, 
but some doctors have 
argued the drug is overused 
given its heart risks. 


) 


IBUPROFEN (Motrin, Advil) 
Low doses don't have the 
same risks, but a 2,400-mg 
daily dose boosts the risk of 
major coronary events. 


0) 


NAPROXEN (Aleve) It does not 
have the same heart risks as 
other NSAIDs, but it still has 


a risk for internal bleeding. 
RRMA i SEE a aS a A. | 
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ASPIRIN It's recommended 


for preventing and controlling 
heart disease. Some re- 
search suggests that while it 
reduces clotting and pain, 
it's not harmless and can in- 


crease bleeding dangerously. 
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LIFE FLIES BY IN 
AN INSTANT, LET’S 


One in six men will develop 
prostate cancer in their lifetimes 
Every 16 minutes, a man dies of 
prostate cancer in the U.S. 





PROSTATE CANCER fe 
FOUNDATION 


TO LEARN MORE GO TO SU2C.ORG 
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if you only 
had the time, right? 
Now you do. 


3-12 MONTH assignments 


now available. 


Peace Corps now offers short-term Volunteer assignments overseas for 3 months 
to 1 year for especially skilled professionals with at least 10 years experience. 


Browse the opportunities on our website and register to receive alerts when new 
postings become available. 
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Briefing 


Caveat Sharer Regulators clamp down 
on room-rental and car-sharing services 


BY BRAD TUTTLE 





ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BUSI 
ness models of the postrecession era, 
sharing is increasingly under attack. 
Familiar to anyone who has used 
Airbnb to rent a home or RelayRides to 
rent wheels directly from a car’s owner, 
these services have boomed by pleas 
ing owners and renters alike. Someone 
whose house is going to be vacant can 
pick up extra cash by renting it out 
through a company like Airbnb; the 
vacationer, meanwhile, gets a bargain. 

But now these outfits are getting so 
big that they’re attracting the ire of 
the established industries they aim to 
disrupt. And regulators are getting in 
volved too. Several sharing-economy 
companies are facing cease-and-desist 
orders and have been accused of fail 
ing to comply with local insurance, 
tax and permit rules. Sidecar, which 
connects car owners to people needing 
a ride, disabled its mobile app in Aus 
tin after the city council ruled that it 
was essentially an unlicensed taxi ser 
vice. FlightCar, which connects car 
renters and owners at San Francisco 
International Airport, has been or 
dered to pay SFO 10% of gross profit 
and $25 per rental, just as car-rental 
companies do. In some cases, individu 
al users are being targeted. A New 
York City judge recently fined an 


RN 


Airbnb host $2,400 for operating an 
“illegal hotel” because he was renting 
out a bedroom in his apartment. The 
judge ruled that he had violated city 
ordinances because his guests were 
“complete strangers.” 

But the companies are fighting back. 
FlightCar, for example, has refused to 
pay the airport fees, arguing that it is 
not a traditional car-rental company. It 
doesn’t have a terminal counter, shuttle 
service or parking lot, so the company 
believes that forcing it to cough up air 
port fees is unreasonable. “These are 
new models, and they don’t fit into the 
old boxes,” says Arun Sundararajan, a 
professor at New York University’s 
Stern School of Business who studies 
the sharing economy. 

The entrepreneurs behind these 
start-ups insist that they aren’t opposed 
to all regulation, just rules that seem to 
unfairly target their business models. 
“We embrace safety regulations,” says 
Andre Haddad, CEO of RelayRides, a 
peer-to-peer car-rental service. Kevin 
Petrovic, co-founder of FlightCar, says 
he welcomes any rules that let the com 
panies and their users know exactly 
where they stand. “It would be nice to 
be able to expand to other markets and 
know, frankly, what our chances were 
of being sued,” he says. 5 
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® THE it ONARY The Everyday Gourmet: 
W GREAT INSTITUTE Rediscovering the Lost Art of Cooking 
| & OU R S E S * CEAMERICA’ Learaaea by Bill Briwa, Chef-Instructor 


LECTURE TITLES 

Cooking—Ingredients, Technique, and Flavor 
Your Most Essential Tool—Knives 

More Essential Tools—From Pots to Shears 









. Sauté—Dry-Heat Cooking with Fat 





™ 
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OURSEs 
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Roasting—Dry-Heat Cooking without Fat 
Th . Frying—Dry-Heat Cooking with Fat 
e Ey ery day Gout From Poach to Steam—Moist-Heat Cooking 


Rediscovering the 
Lost Art of F Cooking 


. Braising and Stewing—Combination Cooking 
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Grilling and Broiling—Dry-Heat Cooking 
without Fat 
. Stocks and Broths—The Foundation 
. The Stir-Fry Dance—Dry-Heat Cooking with Fat 
. Herbs and Spices—Flavor on Demand 
. Sauces—From Beurre Blanc to Béchamel 


JO Ivy sor] ou SULSAOSSIPIy 


. Grains and Legumes—Cooking for Great Flavor 
. Salads from the Cold Kitchen 
. Eggs—From the Classic to the Contemporary 
. Soups from around the World 
. From Fettuccine to Orecchiette— 
Fresh and Dry Pastas 
. Meat—From Spatchcocked Chicken 
to Brined Pork Chops 
20. Seafood—From Market to Plate 
21. Vegetables in Glorious Variety 
22. A Few Great Desserts for Grown-Ups 


Mas ter the A rt o f ¢ ‘00 k i ng 23. Thirst—The New Frontier of Flavor 


oO 24. Crafting a Meal, Engaging the Senses 


with The Culinary Institute 
of America 


Have you ever wished you could skip the restaurant and make your 
favorite gourmet dishes at home? You can—regardless of your level of 
expertise. All it takes is a clear understanding of the fundamentals and 
the right teacher to show you how. 
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The Everyday Gourmet: Rediscovering the Lost Art of Cooking offers Rediscovering the Lost Art of Cooking 


you both with 24 methodical, hands-on lessons delivered by a chef- Course no, 9231 | 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 
instructor at the world-renowned Culinary Institute of America. A 
veteran of professional kitchens, Chef Bill Briwa has devoted his career SAVE $185 
to educating audiences around the globe about the craft of cooking, 


gastronomy, and flavor dynamics. In this course, he reveals the culinary 


DVD $254:95 NOW $69.95 


+$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 


secrets of ClA-trained chefs and arms you with the major techniques all 


good cooks must know. It’s a must-have for anyone who loves to cook— Priority Code: 83670 

or Cat, 

(y\FF Designed to meet the demand for lifelong learning, 
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The Great Courses is a highly popular series of 

1- 0 0. pe 2 3 2-241 2 audio and video lectures led by top professors 
and experts. Each of our more than 400 courses 

WWW.THEGREATCOURSES. COM/7TME is an intellectually engaging experience that will 


change how you think about the world. Since 
1990, over 10 million courses have been sold 
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DIED 


Esther Williams 
The mermaid of MGM musicals 


She cheerfully admitted she couldn't act, dance or sing. So why was Esther 
Williams, who died on June 6 at 91 in Los Angeles, a major movie star? Be- 
cause she could swim—as a teen she set a record for the 100-m freestyle— 
and looked great whether lolloping in a pool or emerging from it ina 
one-piece bathing suit. Sleek as a seal, with gorgeously toned arms anda 
lustrous smile, Williams embodied the midcentury California dream for 
a country weary of war. She was Doris Day, underwater. 

Born in Inglewood, Calif., Williams had never acted professionally 
before she was signed by MGM after a 1940 stint in Billy Rose’s Aquacade. 
Soon she was starring in Bathing Beauty, Neptune’s Daughter, Million Dollar 
Mermaid and other Technicolor swimming musicals—a genre never 
duplicated, or even imitated, until it blossomed into the Olympic sport of 
synchronized swimming in 1984. (She was on hand asa TV commenta 
tor.) After MGM emptied its pool in the mid-1950s, she retired into the pos- 
sessive arms of her third husband, actor Fernando Lamas. After his 1982 
death, Williams emerged, still fit and poised, as a living tribute to her own 
sunny, silly, borderline-sublime film legacy. —RICHARD CORLISS 
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DIED 

Chen Xitong, 82, 
mayor of Beijing 
during the 1989 
Tiananmen Square 
massacre, who 
supported the violent 
crackdown on the 
student-led protests. 
He was later jailed on 
corruption charges. 


FINED 

SeaWorld Orlando, 
by the Occupational 
Safety and Health 


| Administration for the 


second time since 
2010, after failing to 
keep its trainers a safe 
distance from killer 
whales. 





JOINED 

Twitter, by former 
Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton. |n 
her first tweet she 
credited the creators 


| of the satirical Texts 
| From Hillary site 


with inspiring her to 


| sign up. 


RESIGNED 
Christine Day, as 
CEO of Lululemon, 
effective by year’s 
end. Day came 
under fire in March 
after the sportswear 
firm's costly recall 
of yoga pants that 
were deemed too 
transparent. 


Richard Ramirez, 53, 
a serial killer known 
as the Night Stalker; 


| he was convicted of 


13 Los Angeles-—area 
murders during the 
mid-1980s. 


UNVEILED } 
By Apple at 

the Worldwide 
Developers | 
Conference, 10S 7; 

the tech giant's latest 
mobile operating 
system marks the 

most significant 
redesign of iOS 

since the iPhone 


| debuted in 2007. 





WON 


Rafael Nadal 
Eighth French 
Open title 


It’s safe to say that at this 
point tennis fans have run out 
of analogies, comparisons and 
superlatives to describe Rafael 
Nadal’s career-long success at 
Roland Garros, home of the 
French Open. Now they have 
one more triumphant episode 
to contend with. On June 9, 
the 27-year-old Spaniard 
defeated countryman David 
Ferrer 6-3, 6-2, 6-3 to wina 
record eighth championship. 

Nadal’s performance on 
the outskirts of Paris has 
been unparalleled since his 
first French Open in 2005, 
when he was 19. He holds a 
lifetime record of 59-1 on the 
fabled red clay: his lone loss 
came in 2009 against Robin 
Soderling while he was 
battling knee ailments that 
have plagued him for much of 
his career. 

This year his legend grew 
even larger when he defeated 
Novak Djokovic, the top- 
ranked player in men's tennis, 
in an epic five-set semifinal 
that has been widely praised 
as the greatest match in 
French Open history. Despite 
the loss, Djokovic will keep his 
No. 1 ranking, but there’s no 
question that Nadal once 
again reigns as the undisputed 
King of Clay. —ERIC DODDS 
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Cleaning Up China 


ana Foroonar 





This activist is taking on government-backed 
polluters with a new playbook for change 


HOW DO YOU SPUR CHANGE IN AN 

opaque autocracy where policy de- 

cisions move in predetermined 

five-year cycles? If you’re President 

Obama, you can try going straight to 
the top, as he did in recent meetings with China’s 
new leader, XiJinping. The U.S. wants China to shift 
its policies on everything from cybersecurity to hu- 
man rights. But the truth is that change is already 
happening in China—not from the top down but 
from the bottom up. 

I gained a fresh appreciation of that during a re- 
cent visit to Beijing, in a conversation with Ma Jun, 
China’s foremost environmental activist. Ma has 
already gotten multinational firms and their sup- 
pliers to enact big improvements. Now he is launch- 
ing a more politically contentious campaign to take 
on China’s pollution Goliaths: the country’s state- 
owned enterprises (SOEs). And his chances of success 
are good. Ma has developed a playbook for how to 
be a disrupter in the Chinese context by cleverly co- 
opting the country’s technocratic tendencies and tap- 
ping into the concerns of its growing middle class, 
B Institute of Public & Environmental Affairs 

with the aim of cleaning up the air and wa- 
ter of a country that’s responsible for 25% of global 
carbon emissions. China had penalties for pollut- 
ers, but as Ma says, companies found it “easier and 
cheaper to simply pay fines for polluting than to 
clean up their acts.” 

Working with twostaffers (he now has 10)inatiny 
Beijing office suite, Ma founda creative way forward. 
Rather than overtly pressuring the government—a 
strategy that rarely succeeds in China—he embraced 
the government's data as a tool. Ma cut a deal to put 
China’s records about pollution by Western firms and 
their suppliers online, then used that information 
to quietly pressure the companies. The results have 
been remarkable. A 2011 report on Apple, forinstance, 
resulted in a major effort to clean up environmental 
violations in the company’s supply chain. 

Ma hopes for even more impact with his new 
action against the huge power and energy compa- 
nies that are responsible for the lion’s share of Chi- 
na’s pollution. Because they are largely owned by 
the Communist Party and funded by state-owned 
banks, they've traditionally been off-limits for criti- 
cism. But buoyed by his wins with Western corpo- 


ACK IN 2006, MA FOUNDED THE NONPROFIT 
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MA JUN 
CLEARS THE AIR 


Posts a water-pollution 
map online in 2007; 
later expands it to 
include air and 
heavy-metal pollution 


Launches “Poison 
Apple” campaign in 
2011 to protest 
Apple's lack of 
oversight of polluting 
suppliers 


3 
Announces a plan this 
May to publish a 
database of the 
environmental impacts 
of China's state-owned 
companies 





rate giants, Ma recently announced plans to compile 
a similar database on these SOEs. “It’s a much more 
delicate issue,” he says with a somewhat nervous 
smile. “We're not sure yet how it will all work out.” 
VM ernment is increasingly concerned about 
the environment. Leaders know the issue 
has the potential to galvanize mass protests, bring- 
ing out everyone from rural farmers whose land is 
contaminated by heavy metals to soccer moms wor- 
ried that their children will get asthma from playing 
outside their schools in the Beijing smog. The ini- 
tial goal is to coax the SOEs to grab the low-hanging 
fruit—retrofitting coal-fired power plants to reduce 
the worst emissions or stopping overproduction of 
steel. (China churns out r billion tons ofit a year even 
though total global demand is only 1,7 billion tons.) 
But Ma is also playing a longer game. By show- 
ing that some of the worst pollution in China is 
created by SOEs, he wants to highlight the costs 
of the country’s economic model, which is driven 
by government investment. Rebalancing China’s 
economy away from heavy industry and massive 
infrastructure projects and toward services and con- 
sumer spending is a goal for both China and the U.S. 
It would help not only cut pollution but also reduce 
the U.S. trade deficit and encourage global growth. 
“In America, you complain about job losses be- 
cause of China, but here we carry all of the environ- 
mental costs,” says Ma. He hopes his efforts will force 
the government to open up discussions about where 
new factories are built and to think more carefully 
about the metrics used for the promotion of regional 
leaders. (Currently they are judged mainly on the 
basis of GDP, which incentivizes growth at any envi- 
ronmental cost.) “We want more transparency and to 
give people more participation in the system,” he says. 
That, of course, sounds like change of a democratic 
sort. “We want to use the environment to shift the 
way oursociety works,” says Ma. There’s already been 
movement. In March, Ma gota group of large Chinese 
companies to support his efforts to make environ- 
mental data public. Some big SOEs, like Sinopec, are 
starting to release corporate social-responsibility re- 
ports. “It’s like acupuncture,” Ma says. “You press one 
spot and see the results elsewhere.” It’s an apt way 
to describe this uniquely Chinese style of activism 
that’s effecting real economic—and social—change 
in the Middle Kingdom, from the bottom up. 8 
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COMMENTARY / WORLDVIEW 


Fareed Zakaria 





Hail, President. Well Met 


In small but important ways, Obama and Xi 
moved the needle on U.S.-China relations 


WHILE WE WERE CONSUMED BY THE 

crises of the moment—Turkey’s riots, 

NSA snooping and Washington's 

“scandals”—something happened 

on June 7 and 8 that is potentially of 
more lasting importance. The Presidents of the 
U.S. and China held their most significant and 
successful meeting in decades. It was a vital step 
forward in the crucial relationship—between the 
world’s superpower and its fastest-rising power— 
that will shape the 21st century. 

The summit at Sunnylands, in California, was 
the result of months of preparation, led on the 
American side by National Security Adviser Thom- 
as Donilon. He explained to me that the two teams 
agreed to a format that was a real break with the 
past: “Usually at meetings like these, each leader 
brings a set of talking points. This creates a format 
that highlights problems. This was different: We 
didn’t come in with a set of complaints. The lead- 
ers came with ideas about opportunities. It created 
a completely different discussion and dynamic.” 

The two sides had eight hours of meetings, in- 
cluding 50 minutes of one-on-one talks between 
the two Presidents, with no aides other than their 
interpreters. The first session was devoted to the 
priorities of each leader. Xi Jinping’s presentation 
made clear that the main focus of his agenda was 
domestic. He explained at length what he means 
when he talks about the “China Dream,” his govern- 
ing slogan, and what reforms he intends to pursue 
to achieve it. In typical Chinese style he outlined 
long-term goals for his nation, for 2020 and for 2050. 
President Obama outlined his first-term achieve- 
ments and his hopes for his second term. The two 
then discussed the international scene and the cha]- 
lenges and opportunities it presented. 

The conversation was far more informal than 
usual; it was even personal. In talking about pov- 
erty, Xi described his years of hardship during the 
Cultural Revolution. Obama talked about spending 
four years as a boy in Indonesia at a time when the 
country was largely rural and poor. In the middle of 
the first night’s dinner, the Chinese team surprised 
their hosts by bringing out Moutai, the famous (or 
infamous) sorghum-based liquor, for a special toast. 
Perhaps they thought it would help grease the sum- 
mit: Henry Kissinger is said to have told China's for- 
mer supreme leader Deng Xiaoping, “I think if we 
drink enough Moutai, we can solve anything.” 
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The Chinese team 
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liquor Moutai for a 

surprise toast 


Kissinger famously 
remarked to Deng 
that drinking enough 


Moutai will solve 
anything 
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While the purpose of the meeting was to build 
trust rather than produce a set of results, progress 
was made on specific issues. The Chinese already 
made one important shift in policy, long sought by 
the Americans, even before they got to California. 
A week before the summit, Xi told a North Korean 
envoy that his country had to re-engage in a diplo- 
matic process whose goal was to rid Pyongyang of 
nuclear weapons. Reflecting on the conversations 
at Sunnylands, Donilon told me, “On North Korea, 
China now sees the denuclearization of North Ko- 
rea as its top goal.” 

In the discussions on economics, contentious 
issues like cyberattacks came up, and each side 
stood its ground, but even here there was a search 
for opportunities for increased cooperation. Obama 
pointed out to Xi that given China’s vast resources 
of shale and America’s leading-edge extraction tech- 
nology, there was an opportunity for economic co- 
operation that would benefit both. Xi had his own 
list of such opportunities, like Chinese investment 
to fund U.S. infrastructure projects. 





ing China’s relations with Japan, on which 

the Chinese were impassioned. But the atmo- 
sphere was somewhat different this time. In the 
past, Beijing has argued that the Obama Adminis- 
tration’s “pivot” to Asia looked to it like a strategy to 
contain China. At this meeting, Donilon said, “the 
Chinese leaders made clear that they understood 
and appreciated America’s historic role in Asia in 
providing stability.” 

This is mostly rhetoric and atmospherics. “The 
true test of this summit will be in two or three or 
five years,” Donilon acknowledged, “when this 
background goodwill has to get translated into 
specific actions on both sides.” Clearly both sides 
will have to follow up in the years ahead. But it 
is a significant achievement to create goodwill 
and trust between two countries that are so dif- 
ferent in so many dimensions and could easily 
become adversaries. When historians write about 
China’s renaissance and America’s role in ensur- 
ing its peaceful rise, they highlight the meetings 
between Richard Nixon and Zhou Enlai in 1972 
and between Jimmy Carter and Deng in 1979. If 
things go well, perhaps they will add to that list 
this meeting between Obama and Xi in the a 
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Twenty years from now, 
you'll probably wish you 
hadn't said, “Oh, I’ve still got 


20 years to worry about dying 


from Alzheimer’s disease.” 
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THE 
GEEKS 
WHO 
LEAK 


The President calls them a threat to national 

security. The Internet calls them heroes. 

A new wave of hacktivists is changing 

the way we handle secrets nt ees 
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BY MICHAEL SCHERER 
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NATION | LEAKERS 


HE 21ST CENTURY MOLE DE 
mands no payments for his 
secrets. He sees himself in 
stead as an idealist, a believer 
in individual sovereignty and 

freedom from tyranny. Chinese and Rus 

sian spooks will not tempt him. Rather, 
it’s the bits and bytes of an online political 
philosophy that attract his imagination, 

a hacker mentality founded on message 

boards in the 1980s, honed in chat rooms 

in the ‘90s and matured in recent online 
neighborhoods like Reddit and 4chan. He 
believes above all that information wants 
to be free, that privacy is sacred and that he 
has a responsibility to defend both ideas. 
“The public needs to decide whether 
these programs and policies are right or 
wrong,” said Edward Joseph Snowden, the 
29-year-old former National Security Agen 

cy (NSA) contractor who admitted on June 6 

to one of the most significant thefts of high- 

ly classified secrets in U.S. history. The docu 

ments he turned over to the press revealed a 

massive program to compile U.S. telephone 

records into a database for antiterrorism and 
counterintelligence investigations. Another 
program, called Prism, has given the NSA 
access to records at major online provid 
ers like Google, Facebook and Microsoft 
to search information on foreign suspects 
with court approval. The secret program 
has been under way for seven years. 
Snowden is “no different than any 
body else,” he claimed. “I’m just another 
guy who sits there day to day in the office,” 
he said in an interview with the Guard- 
ian, which broke the story along with 
the Washington Post. But Snowden, who 
was working as an analyst for the govern 
ment contractor Booz Allen, is not just 
another guy. He is something new. More 
than 1.4 million Americans now hold top 
secret security clearances in the military 
and the shadow world of intelligence. Most 
do not contact reporters and activists over 
encrypted e-mail in hopes of publishing 
secrets as civil disobedience. Few are will 
ing to give up their house, their $122,000-a 
year job, their girlfriend or their freedom 
to expose systems that have been approved 
by Congress and two Presidents, under the 
close monitoring of the federal courts. 

Snowden is different, and that difference 

is changing everything. 


A Brave New World 

THE U.S. NATIONAL SECURITY INFRASTRUC 
ture was built to protect the nation 
against foreign enemies and the spies they 


recruit. Twenty-something homegrown 
computer geeks like Snowden, with uto- 
pian ideas of how the world should work, 
scramble those assumptions. Just as anti- 
war protesters of the Vietnam era argued 
that peace, not war, was the natural state 
of man, this new breed of radical tech 
nophiles believes that transparency and 
personal privacy are the foundations of 
a free society. Secrecy and surveillance, 
therefore, are gateways to tyranny. And 
in the face of tyranny, the leakers believe, 
rebellion is noble. “There is no justice in 
following unjust laws,” wrote Aaron 
Swartz, a storied computer hacker and a 
co-founder of Reddit, in a 2008 manifesto 
calling for the public release of private 
documents. “We need to take informa 
tion, wherever it is stored, make our cop 
ies and share them with the world.” 

On the run in a Hong Kong hotel 
room, Snowden explained in a video in 
terview the reasons for his actions, with 
pride and a hint of serenity, even as he 
described how he could be killed, secretly 
“rendered” by the CIA or kidnapped by 
Chinese mobsters for what he had done. 
He characterized the surveillance sys 
tems he exposed as “turnkey tyranny” 
and warned of what would happen if the 
safeguards now in place ever fell away. 
He hoped to force a public debate, to set 
the information free. “This is the truth. 
This is what is happening,” he said of the 
documents he had stolen and released. 
“You should decide whether we need to 
be doing this.” 

Three years earlier, a 22-year-old Ar 
my intelligence analyst stationed in Iraq 
named Bradley Manning offered a nearly 
identical defense for a similar massive 
breach of military and diplomatic se 
crets. “I want people to see the truth, be 
cause without information, you cannot 
make informed decisions as a public,” 
Manning wrote to a hacking friend in 
2010 after he had illegally sent hundreds 
of thousands of classified documents to 
the website WikiLeaks. 

Like Snowden, Manning said his 
worst fear was not that his actions 
would change the world but that they 
wouldn’t. Both young men grew up in 
the wake of the security crackdown that 
followed the Sept. 11, 2001 attacks. They 
had come of age online, in chat rooms 
and virtual communities where this 
new antiauthority, free-data ideology 
was hardening. They identified, at least 
in part, as libertarians, with Manning 
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THE NSA'S BIG DATA 
PROBLEM SECURITY 
AGENCIES ARE 
TRACKING US, BUT THE 
REAL CHALLENGE |S 
MAKING SENSE OF IT ALL 
BY BRYAN WALSH 


It’s still unclear 
exactly how the 
National Security 
Agency (NSA) is 
carrying out digital 
surveillance on 

us. But we know 
one thing for sure: 
the government is 
collecting a whole 
lot of data. And 
privacy concerns 
aside, the real 
challenge for the 
NSA is not so much 
collecting that in- 
formation but figur- 
ing out how to use 
it to help keep the 


country safe—and 
doing it against the 
clock while mini- 
mizing mistakes. 
“This is a big-data 
challenge,” says 
Viktor Mayer- 
Schénberger, the 
Oxford Internet 
Institute’s profes- 
sor of Internet 
governance and 
regulation. “You 
have lots and lots 
of noise witha 
potential signal 
buried inside, but 
it’s hard to differ- 
entiate the two.” 
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Watching the watchers The NSA’s 
vast data center under construction 
in Bluffdale, Utah 


using the word to describe himself and 
Snowden sending checks to Ron Paul’s 
presidential campaign. Neither appeared 
to believe he was betraying his country. 
“Information should be free,” wrote 
Manning before his capture, later adding 
that he was not sure if he was a hacker, 
cracker, hacktivist, leaker or something 
else. “It belongs in the public domain.” 


“We Are Legion” 

MANNING'S STATEMENT IS A RADICAL ONE, 
since it directly undermines the rule 
of law, something both men seemed 
to recognize. “When you are subvert 
ing the power of government, that’s a 
fundamentally dangerous thing to de 
mocracy,” Snowden said of his actions. 
And in official Washington, the broad 
consensus is that the impulse is dead 
wrong and likely to cause real harm. 
“What this young man has done, I can 
say with a fair amount of certainty, is 
going to cost someone their lives,” said 
Georgia Republican Saxby Chambliss, 
who is vice chairman of the Senate Select 
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Committee on Intelligence. Neither the 
Obama White House nor the leaders of 
either party are much concerned about 
the legality or the effectiveness of the 
sweeping data-collection programs; both 
sides, however, seemed quite keen to track 
down Snowden and bring him to justice. 
The public, according to a new Time poll, 
echoed that impulse, with 53% of Ameri 
cans saying Snowden should be prosecut 
ed, compared with just 28% who say he 
should be sent on his way. 

But among Snowden and Manning’s 
age group, from 18 to 34, the numbers are 
much higher, with 43% saying Snowden 
should not be prosecuted. That hacktivist 
ethos is growing around the world, driv 
en in large part by young hackers who 
are increasingly disrupting all manner 
of institutional power with online pro 
test and Internet theft. “That’s the most 
optimistic thing that is happening—the 
radicalization of the Internet-educated 
youth, people who are receiving their 
values from the Internet,” said Julian As 
sange, the founder of WikiLeaks, in an 
April interview with Google executive 
chairman Eric Schmidt. “This is the po 
litical education of apolitical technical 
people. It is extraordinary.” 

The stories show up in newspapers 
and courtrooms on a daily basis. Just as 
Snowden flew to Hong Kong with his 
stolen cache, a 28-year-old hacker named 
Jeremy Hammond pleaded guilty in New 
York City on May 28 to stealing e-mails, 
credit-card information and documents 
from Stratfor Global Intelligence Service, 
a private consulting company. Hammond 
expressed little remorse for working with 
a hacking and activist collective known 
as Anonymous to break the law. “I did 
this because I believe people have a right 
to know what governments and corpora 
tions are doing behind closed doors,” he 
wrote on a website after pleading guilty. “I 
did what I believe is right.” 

In recent years, Anonymous has tar 
geted companies like MasterCard and 
trade groups like the Motion Picture As 
sociation of America for the alleged crime 
of opposing openness. They have staged 
protests against the rapid-transit system 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, when au 
thorities shut down cellular service, and 
staged rallies around the world against 
Scientology, to protest the religion’s ag 
gressive protection of its secrets. In 2011, 
hackers claiming to be Anonymous stole 
personal details of 77 million Sony Play 
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Station accounts, shutting down the net 
work for a month, in apparent protest of a 
prohibition the company had imposed on 
installing certain features on the devices’ 
firmware. 

Others have targeted academia and the 
law. Swartz, who committed suicide at the 
age of 26 in January while under federal 
indictment for hacking an academic com 
puter, downloaded and publicly released 
millions of federal court documents from 
a U.S. court computer system in protest of 
a per-page fee for access. He was arrested 
for trying to download huge volumes of 
copyrighted academic articles from the 
costly JSTOR database at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. “Those who 
have been locked out are not standing idly 


by,” he had argued about the need to liber 
ate information to the public domain. 
These “free the files” protests are 
crimes under U.S. law, but in most cases 
they are not crimes of the nature the le 
gal system was designed to prosecute. 
When they take the form of denial-of 
service attacks, overwhelming and shut 
ting down websites with bogus traffic, 
they resemble protests protected in some 
cases by the First Amendment. Others fol 
low in the tradition of the country’s most 
heralded technological revolutionaries. 
Facebook’s Mark Zuckerberg hacked the 
Harvard databases of student IDs to create 
Facemash, the predecessor to his current 
multibillion-dollar site. As a teenager, Ap- 
ple founder Steve Jobs sold boxes built by 
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his friend Steve Wozniak to fool the phone 
company and make free long-distance 
calls. Microsoft’s Bill Gates hacked the ac- 
counts of an early computer company to 
avoid having to pay to use it. 

By the early 1990s, the hacktivists 
were organizing around larger goals, like 
ensuring online privacy for individuals. 
A hacker named Phil Zimmermann cre- 
ated a data-encryption program called 
PGP, which used a software technology 
that was classified as a “munition” under 
U.S. law and therefore banned for export. 
Zimmermann responded by publishing 
his code in a book, via MIT Press, since 
the export of printed matter is protected 
by the First Amendment. The movement 
that grew up around these efforts helped 
give birth to WikiLeaks. Today that same 
defiant spirit still dominates large swaths 
of the Internet, informing the actions 
of people like Snowden, Manning and 
Swartz. “It’s a generation of kids who have 
been told again and again that behaviors 
that seem perfectly reasonable to them are 
criminal,” says Lawrence Lessig, a Harvard 
law professor who was a mentor to Swartz. 

Peter Ludlow, a philosophy professor 
at Northwestern University who has writ- 
ten extensively about cyberculture, says 
two disparate ideas have been linked in 
recent years. “There was always this kind 
of tech-hacker ethos, which was probably 
libertarian, which has collided with this 
antiauthoritarian political impulse,” he 
said. “You put these two things together, 
and it’s just like wildfire.” 

“We are legion,” runs the catchphrase 
of Anonymous. “We do not forgive. We 
do not forget. Expect us.” Now the govern- 
ment has to figure out how to respond. 


Dawn of the Informer Age 

IN THE DAYS AFTER THE SNOWDEN DISCLO- 
sures, a coalition of 86 groups—including 
online communities like 4chan, Reddit 
and BoingBoing—signed on to an open 
petition to Congress calling the NSA pro- 
grams “unconstitutional surveillance.” 
A petition filed with WhiteHouse.gov 
calling on Obama to pardon Snowden 
reached 60,000 names in three days. 
Sales of George Orwell’s 64-year-old anti- 
totalitarian novel 1984 have soared. The 
Progressive Change Campaign Commit- 
tee, which usually raises money for lib- 
eral candidates, founded a legal-defense 
fund for Snowden. And a recent online 
video campaign—with Hollywood 
filmmaker Oliver Stone, actors such as 
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TIME Poll What you 

; think of the 
Americans . government's 
weigh security collecting phone 


against privacy records, e-mails 


in light of the 


records to prevent 
new leaks 


terrorist attacks? 


How much do you think such Should the 

government efforts have done to government 

protect the country from terrorist attacks? prosecute 
those who 





11% 52% 17% 14% 


A GREAT SOME NOT NOTHING 
DEAL MUCH AT ALL 
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say they were 
already 
aware that the 
government 
was collecting 
re)ale)arouelrali lays 
records, 
e-mails and 
Internet- 
search 
records of 
potential 
terrorists 


security 
efforts? 


How concerned are you 
that the government will 
misuse the information 
being collected to 
snoop into people's 
personal lives? 


63% 36% 


CONCERNED NOT 
CONCERNED 


Did the person who 
leaked the information 
about this secret 
program do a good 
thing or a bad thing by 
informing the public? 


54% 30% 


GOOD 


THING THING 








The Prism program was authorized by 
Congress and overseen by a special federal 
court. Does this make you ... 


20% 21% 48% 


MORE SUPPORTIVE LESS SUPPORTIVE DOESN'T 
OF IT OF IT MATTER 
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think the V% ? V% 
government... 

SHOULD BE IS STRIKING THE RIGHT 
Percentage CUTTING BACK ON BALANCE BETWEEN 
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THREATEN PRIVACY 


saying yes 
AND PROTECTING THE 


PRIVACY OF U.S. CITIZENS 


This TIME/ABT SRBI poll was conducted 





and Internet-search 
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93% 28% 


SHOULD SHOULD NOT 
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PUBLIC HAS A 
RIGHT TO 


KNOW 





















How careful is President 
Obama about protecting 
your privacy compared 
with former President 
George W. Bush? 


25% — 


MORE 
CAREFUL 


5% 


28% 


LESS 
CAREFUL 








ABOUT 

4) THE SAME 

As a result of the 
disclosure of this 
widespread monitoring 
program, do you 

believe that... 

WIDESPREAD THAN 16% 
WE THOUGHT 

THE GOVERNMENT 

WILL BE FORCED TO 370 I 
REDUCE OR ELIMINATE 0 


THE PROGRAM..,........0000+5 


THE COURTS WILL 
OVERTURN THE 0 
PROGRAM AND PUT 0 
A STOP TO IT.,...csecceseeeeee 


20% 


SHOULD BE DOING MORE 
TO PREVENT TERRORISM, 
EVEN IF IT MEANS GIVING 
UP MORE OF YOUR 
PRIVACY 


WE'LL FIND OUT THAT 
THE PROGRAM IS EVEN 
BIGGER AND MORE 


by telephone June 10-11 among a national random sample of 805 Americans ages 18 and older. The sample included 
both landline and cell phones. The margin of error for the entire sample is approximately 24 percentage points. 
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THE DECIDERS AS COURTS WRESTLE WITH 
SPEECH AND PRIVACY RIGHTS, TECH GIANTS 
MATTER THE MOST BY JEFFREY ROSEN 


When it comes to sur- 
veillance and national- 
security leaks, what's 
protected by the Consti- 
tution, what isn’t—and 
what's changing? 

Our modern debates 


law to suppress criti- 
cism of World War I. The 
Supreme Court upheld 
the conviction of several 
antiwar critics under the 
act, including that of the 
socialist leader Eugene 
V. Debs. But in a series 
of influential dissenting 
opinions, Justices Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr. and 
Louis Brandeis held a 
different view. “Opinions 


and pressing purposes of 
the law that an immediate 
check is required to save 
the country.” 

In 1969, the Supreme 
Court finally adopted the 
Holmes and Brandeis 
view that speech can be 
banned only when it’s 
intended—and likely—to 
produce imminent law- 
less action. Since then, 
the court has applied 
that principle to protect 
the free-speech rights of 
a dizzying variety of un- 
popular speakers, includ- 
ing, in the past few years, 
manufacturers of violent 
video games, purveyors 
of antigay hate speech at 
military funerals, manu- 
facturers of fetish videos 
depicting crushed animals 
and, most famously, in 
Citizens United, corporate 
expenditures in political 
campaigns. 
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Courts have been less 
willing to strike down 
domestic-spying pro- 
grams under the First 
Amendment or to protect 
the free-speech rights 
of leakers. In 2006, a 
judge rejected a First 
Amendment challenge 
to the prosecution of 
two alleged recipients of 
leaked national-security 
information. But when 
the Justice Department 
and FBI recently studied 
whether journalists might 
be prosecuted under the 
Espionage Act—such as 
WikiLeaks founder Julian 


civil libertarians objected 
that this would violate 
the First Amendment as 
well as the Fourth Amend- 
ment’s right to privacy. 
Courts have been simi- 
larly reluctant to entertain 
First Amendment chal- 
lenges to government 
surveillance. In 1972, the 
Supreme Court rejected 
a claim that a military- 
surveillance program that 
used irce meth- 
ods would have a “chilling 
effect” on political protest 
and dissent. And last Feb- 


lance program. A group 


can be heard in the In- 


by the First Amendment, 
and in other instances they 
have suppressed speech 
that the Supreme Court 
might protect. Facebook, 
for example, has cracked 
down on gender-based 
hate speech under pres- 
sure from women’s groups 
and advertisers. And while 
Internet companies must 
obey the law, their deci- 
sions about whether to co- 


Maggie Gyllenhaal and Peter Sarsgaard, 
and several liberal journalists—has been 
organizing a social-media campaign 
called “I am Bradley Manning,” which ar- 
gues Manning was nothing more than a 
whistle-blower who should be protected 
from prosecution. 

Even the current corporate titans of 
Silicon Valley, who have long been liber- 
tarian in their politics, have not been far 
behind. Shortly after the Snowden leak 
named Google, Facebook and Microsoft as 
partners in the Prism program, the com- 
panies all asked the Justice Department 
for permission to disclose more fully 
their heretofore secret cooperation with 
the courts. The reason: they did not want 
to damage their brands, which have long 
embraced free experimentation and mini- 
mal regulation on the Internet. “Google 
has nothing to hide,” the company’s 
chief legal officer David Drummond an- 
nounced in an open letter. 

But what is accepted wisdom among 
the tech community is viewed with some 
skepticism with much of the American 
public. The Time poll found that only 
43% of the country thought the govern- 
ment should “cut back on programs that 
threaten privacy,” while 20% said the gov- 
ernment should be doing more, even if it 
invades privacy. On the question of wheth- 
er they approved or disapproved of the cur- 
rent programs revealed by Snowden, the 
nation was basically split, with 48% ap- 
proving and 44% disapproving. 

The government, meanwhile, is likely 
to treat Snowden as if he was a Cold War 
spy seeking to undermine the country he 


‘still claims to serve. The Justice Depart- 


ment has launched an investigation into 
the disclosure of classified information, 
a prelude to a standard espionage pros- 


. ecution. Even though charges may not be 


filed for weeks, it is likely that prosecu- 
tors will try to extradite Snowden to the 
U.S. for trial and seek a punishment of 
life in prison. 

Perhaps the clearest summary of the 
federal response to this new online politi- 
cal activism can be found, appropriately 
enough, in a classified 2008 document 
from the U.S. Army Counterintelligence 
Center, which has been leaked and post- 
ed online by hacker activists. “Websites 
such as WikiLeaks.org have trust as their 
most important center of gravity protect- 
ing the anonymity and identity of the 
insider, leaker, or whistle blower,” the 
document reads. The solution, concludes 
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WikiLeaks, Manning is c 


and faces the possibility of lif 


the Army, is to find, expose and punish 
those people who leak in an effort to “po 
tentially damage or destroy this center 
of gravity and deter others considering 
similar actions.” 

Already, the government may have 
overinterpreted that guidance. Manning, 
after his arrest more than three years ago, 
was subjected to harsh incarceration con 
ditions, including confinement to his cell 
23 hours a day, that have raised the con 
cerns of Amnesty International, a former 
U.N. human-rights investigator and even 
a former State Department spokesperson, 
Philip Crowley, who called the condi 
tions “ridiculous and counterproductive 
and stupid.” Crowley resigned over those 
comments, but a federal judge later ruled 
that Manning’s final sentence would be 
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reduced 112 days to compensate for harsh 
pretrial treatment. 

Manning has already pleaded guilty to 
ro counts of misusing classified informa 
tion, with amaximum penalty of 20 years 
in prison. He is now undergoing a court 
martial at Fort Meade, Maryland, the same 
military base where the NSA is headquar 
tered, on additional charges of aiding the 
enemy and violating the Espionage Act, 
with the possibility of life in prison. “The 
more I read the cables, the more I came to 
the conclusion this was the type of infor 
mation that should become public,” he has 
testified in his own defense. 

After the Manning leaks, the intelli 
gence community, the State Department 
and the military tried to remake their 
procedures to ensure that another leak 





could not happen. New trip wires were 
added to detect massive downloading of 
classified information, monitor military 
workstations and better compartmental 
ize secret information. Clearly, more will 
have to be done. “There is a belief that 
the total revelation of information is in 
the public interest,” said a White House 
official, describing the threat. The offi 
cial noted that the coming changes to 
classified access in response to Snowden 
are likely to further limit information 
sharing, narrowing the potential of a 
key reform after 2001 meant to prevent 
further attacks. 

“I think that there’s a group of people, 
younger people who are not fighting the 
war, who are libertarians mostly, who feel 
like the government is the problem,” says 
Senator Lindsey Graham, the South Caro 
lina Republican on the Armed Services 
Committee who helped write the laws 
that govern the NSA surveillance pro 
grams. Graham says he wants more inter 
nal efforts in the intelligence community 
to detect such people before they go public 
and to punish the leakers severely. “It’s im 
perative that we catch him,” Graham said 
of Snowden. “I don’t care what we need to 
do. We need to bring this guy to justice for 
deterrence sake.” 

But others who monitor the inte] 
ligence world say it will not be so easy. 
Snowden wasn’t a government official; 
he was a private contractor, the kind of 
hired help the U.S. intelligence system 
has come to rely on by the thousands 
since 9/11. And the punishment of Man 
ning did not dissuade Snowden, after all. 
If anything, it cleared the path to future 
celebrity and martyrdom for other, like 
minded activists. “It’s going to be a chal 
lenge to the intelligence community to 
figure out how to defend against this,” 
says Senator Chambliss. “I don’t know 
that you always can.” 

In the meantime, the threat of more 
leaks is likely to grow as young people 
come of age in the defiant culture of the 
Internet and new, principled martyrs 
like Snowden seize the popular imagi 
nation. “These backlashes usually do 
provoke political mobilization and a 
deepening of commitments,” says Gabri 
ella Coleman, a professor at McGill Uni 
versity in Montreal, who is finishing a 
book on Anonymous. “I kind of feel we 
are at the dawn of it.” —-WITH REPORTING 
BY CAROLINE KELLEY, ZEKE MILLER, JAY 
NEWTON-SMALL/ WASHINGTON cy 
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CHOOSE CREMATION OVER BURIAL. 


THIS FINAL RITE OF PASSAGE SAYS EVERYTHING 


Photograph by Lars Tunbjérk for TIME 
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-QUR CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARD 


ABOUT THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. BY JOSH SANBURN 


GEORGE ALAN THOMPSON II, KNOWN 

AS BIG AL OR THE FISH MAN, SON 

OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, RESIDENT OF 
KENNESAW, GA., ONETIME BARTENDER, 
RESTAURANT MANAGER, REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
MOTORCYCLIST, OWNER OF AQUARIUM- 
MAINTENANCE BUSINESS AQUAHOLICS AND 
NOTED JOKESTER, DIED MAY 28, 2010, AT 
AGE 50. HE 1S NOW A REEF. 


Big Al sits at the bottom of the ocean 
1, miles (2.4 km) off Pensacola Beach, Flor- 
ida. Fish swim through him. Corals will 
soon grow on him. So will soft sponges— 
but not yet. After all, Big Al’s new life as a 
reef is stillin its infancy. It was three years 
ago, on Memorial Day weekend, when a 
drunk driver hit Big Al on his way home 
while he was riding his favorite bike, acus 
tomized Ultra Classic Harley-Davidson. 
But Big Al wasn’t just a biker. More than 
anything, he was a fish nut. 

“At one point, we had 25 aquariums 
in one room,” says his widow Susan. “He 
was obsessive.” So when the Fish Man, as 
friends often called Big Al, heard about 
Eternal Reefs, a Decatur, Ga., company 
that places cremated remains on the ocean 
floor, he was sold. This was something liv 
ing, something eco-friendly and nothing 
like a traditional burial. 

In 1998, the year Eternal Reefs began 
placing ashes in the ocean, only 24% of 
Americans chose cremation over burial. 
But the business came along at a perfect 
time in a changing industry. In 2o11, the 
U.S. cremation rate hit 42.2%, according to 
the most recent numbers compiled by the 
Cremation Association of North America 
(CANA), based on death-certificate infor- 
mation provided by states. The growth is 
partly driven by the Great Recession and 
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Americans’ newfound desire for low-cost 
anything—including how we dispose of 
our bodies. Several states already have 
cremation rates above 70%, and CANA 
projects that if current growth rates con- 
tinue, 1 out of 2 Americans will choose 
flames over dirt by 2017. 

Death in the U.S. is a $13.4 billion in- 
dustry. Cremation accounts for about 20% 
of that number—a percentage that belies 
the full extent ofits popularity, simply be- 
cause cremation is so much cheaper than 
burial. Being cremated costs about a third 
of a typical casket burial. And while price 
has been a big driver behind cremation’s 
recent growth, ourincreasing desire to cre- 
mate also speaks to our ever-more-mobile 
society, our gradual] shift away from reli- 
gion, our views about the environment 
and even our changing notions of our 
physical bodies. Historically considered to 
be as stiff and stubborn as its clients, the 
funeral-home industry is only now begin- 
ning to offer what we seem to be longing 
for in death as in life: meaning, engage- 
ment, convenience and personalization. 

Reefs are merely the surface when it 
comes to options for “cremains,” the ash 
left behind from a cremation. The quirky 
and booming merchandise business in- 
cludes the following: cremains that can 


be exploded as fireworks, cremains used 





as paint in artwork, cremains stored in- 
side jewelry, cremains unloaded from 
shotgun shells, cremains pressed into 
vinyl records—not to mention countless 
customizable urns. Couch potatoes can 
reside in an urn that features a remote 
control. New York Yankees fans can have 
a baseball-themed one. 

If we are gaining options in death, we 
may be losing something too, in what we 
leave for the living. “Throughout history, 
we have not only stopped and celebrated 
people’s lives, but we've tried to create 
a permanent memorial so that they’ll 
be remembered,” says Mark Musgrove, 
funeral director at Musgrove Family 
Mortuary in Eugene, Ore. “And I think 
we may now have a whole generation of 
people where there’s no permanent re- 
membrance of that person.” 








Rise of the Ashes 
WHEN CREMATION HISTORIAN JASON 
Engler was 12, his grandmother would 
take him to funeral homes. To hang out. 
On the weekends. He did his homework 
there. “I would do visitations and ride 
with the guy to the cemetery in the flower 
car, or! would vacuum the floors after the 
services,” Engler says. “I was doing what- 
ever I could to get my foot in the door.” 

Little Jason Engler wanted to become a 
funeral director. He loved learning about 
the lives of people who came before him. 
Those in the business tried to talk him 
out of it. But Engler never wavered. Today 
at 33, he sounds just as fascinated by the 
business of death as he was in childhood. 
He has also become a devoted proponent 
of cremation. 

“It’s almost a religion for those of us 
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who believe in it,” says Engler, who is the 
funeral director at Rollins Funeral Home 
in northwest Arkansas. “And for the early 
cremationists, it was a way of life.” 
Cremation appears to be as old as tradi 
tional burial. The ancient Greeks practiced 
it. The Romans practiced it. The Native 
Americans practiced it. But it wasn’t un 
til the late rgth century that modern 
cremation took root in the U.S. It began 
in tiny, quiet Washington, Pa., where an 
eccentric doctor named Francis LeMoyne 
built the first modern crematory in the 
U.S. in 1876 after hearing about its use in 
Europe. At the time, people believed they 
were getting sick just from attending fu 
s. Decomposing bodies were leaking 
into water systems. Death, it was believed, 
was contributing to even more death. So 
LeMoyne constructed a contraption to cre 


Cremation without fire At Bradshaw Funeral 
in Stillwater, Minn., bodies are broken down with 
water and chemicals in this stainless-steel chamber 


mate bodies in a controlled environment 
primarily for sanitary reasons. This wasn't 
a crude funeral pyre. It was a hygienic pro 
cess meant to destroy any organic matter 
that might cause illness and give families 
a more efficient way to preserve ashes. 
LeMoyne built the crematory for his own 
use—meaning he was eventually going 
in—but the idea was popular enough in 
his community that 42 cremations were 
performed there before it closed in rgor. 
Nationally, however, this new way to 
dispose of bodies largely stagnated. Cre 
matories were built at a rate of one a year 
in the late r9th century, and it essentially 
remained an unorthodox option for those 
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who didn’t want a traditional burial. As 
embalming became commonplace in the 
early 20th century, even the sanitary ratio- 
nale lost its sway. “People started thinking, 
You can be embalmed and that'll be fine,” 
says Engler. “So cremationists became 
interested in finding some other way to 
promote their method of disposition. And 
that was to make it beautiful.” 

By the turn of the century, cremation- 
ists began building elaborate cremato- 
ries with stained-glass windows, marble 
floors and frescoed walls. “The cemeteri- 
ans across the country started this idea 
that when someone died, there must be 
a memorial, otherwise what’s the point 
of what we do?” says Engler. “And crema- 
tionists, many of which were cemeteri- 
ans also, adopted that idea as well. That 
was really where cremation started to 
gain some sort of popularity.” Light-filled 
columbaria, or vaults designed for urns, 
were built to permanently hold ashes, and 
CANA was formed to further the idea of 
creating memorials for those who pass— 
and to help cremationists get the most out 
of their bottom line through sales of urns 
and niche columbarium spaces. 

Still, by the 1960s, the cremation rate 
was stuck at 3%. Jessica Mitford’s muck- 
raking classic The American Way of Death, 
which exposed the funeral-home indus- 
try for willfully taking advantage of 
fragile families and pushing ridiculous 
funeral-related merchandise, helped cre- 
mationists by showing Americans that 
there were alternatives to burial. But the 
practice only became widespread decades 
later, when the cremation rate hit double 
digits. And the rationale this time was 
the pocketbook. 

In 2008, before the recession hit, the na- 
tional cremation rate was 36.2% and had 
been growing about 1 percentage point a 
year, according to CANA. But that growth 
rate doubled in the years that followed— 
and some states in particular witnessed 
dramatic increases. Wyoming’s cremation 
rate went from 42.3% in 2006 to 56.1% in 
2010, Tennessee’s increased from 16% to 
27.6%, and Rhode Island’s jumped from 
27.5% to 37.5%. In 2011, every state in the 
union performed more cremations than 
it had the year before. 

CANA, the largest organization repre- 
senting crematories and funeral homes in 
the U.S. and Canada, says the price for an 
average cremation is $2,570. A traditional 
burial averages $7,755 when a vault, often 
required by cemeteries, is included, ac- 
cording to the Nationa] Funera] Directors 
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Association. CANA and NFDA are virtual- 
ly the only organizations that track these 
costs, and both want to make their indus- 
try look as attractive as possible from a 
cost standpoint. But price alone can't fully 
explain the recent rush to embrace crema- 
tion. Before you make up your mind, how- 
ever, you may want to know what, exactly, 
your cremation will entail. 


Into the Fire 
LET’S SAY YOU DIE—SORRY, BUT IT HAP- 
pens to the best of us—and your family 
has decided to cremate you. (Hopefully, 
you approve.) First, you'll likely be placed 
in a plain coffin or cardboard container. 
You may have a tag put somewhere on 
your body or a metal disc placed inside 
your vessel with a unique number along 
with matching paperwork so the cremato- 
ry operators know you're you. But for now, 
you're no longer you. You're No. 15678. 
Once you've been properly ID'd and 
all the paperwork is in order—which 
generally includes a permit from the 
state and authorization by the next of 
kin—you're placed into the cremation 
chamber. It’s going to get hot, maybe up 
to 1,800°F (982°C). Let’s hope you're not 
overweight and getting put in at the 
end of the day, because the whole thing 
might get too balmy and you could burn 


$1,817 $1,195 


down the crematory, and maybe even the 
funeral home along with it. That’s what 
happened in Austria in April 2012, when 
the body fat of a 440-lb. (200 kg) woman 
caught fire, clogged the crematory’s air 
filters and almost destroyed the entire 
facility. But don’t worry. Thanks to the 
U.S.’s obesity epidemic, a number of new 
crematories are being built to hold indi- 
viduals weighing up to 1,000 Ib. (454 kg). 

After at least an hour of intense heat 
and flame, you’re reduced to grayish ash 
that will be raked into a box and left to 
cool. If you’ve had surgery, there may be 
a couple of screws or some wire left be- 
hind. That is removed. But there’s also 
the problem of your femurs—they didn’t 
burn completely—along with several 
other bone fragments. Those are put into 
what is essentially a giant food processor, 
which pulverizes them with spinning 
blades. They're joined with your campfire- 
like ashes, which are then returned to the 
family. Now your family has to figure out 
what to do with you. 

That’s where a guy like Mike Nicode- 
mus comes in. The vice president of cre- 
mation operations at Hollomon-Brown 
Funeral Home & Crematory in the tide- 
water Virginia area has some options for 
you. Nicodemus likes to compare his “per- 
sonalization wall” of urns and cremation 
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merchandise to New York City during the 
holidays. “You know what the city is like 
at Christmastime when you walk down 
Fifth Avenue?” he asks. “People like that, 
and they say, ‘Wow.’ That’s what we have.” 

Nicodemus sells wind chimes that hold 
ashes, laser-etched urns, baseball-themed 
urns, biodegradable urns, artificial reefs, 
military-themed merchandise and much 
more. And business is good. “In 1998, we 
were at 20% cremations,” says Nicodemus, 
“and I predict by the end of the year we'll 
be at 60%. We knew it was coming, It just 
came a little bit quicker than anticipated. 
But we embraced it.” 

A past president of CANA, Nicodemus 
says he’s seen a generational shift in the 
way Americans approach death. Baby 
boomers, who are just now reaching the 
age when they have to confront end-of-life 
issues, didn’t live the way their parents 
did, and they’re not going to go through 
death the way their parents did. 

They’re redefining death thanks to a 
more basic reason: they're the most mobile 
generation in history. Boomers are more 
likely to have been college-educated, to 
have found a job, to have started a family, 
to have retired and to die all in different 
places. So where are you supposed to be 
buried after a life like that? Because fewer 
of us live and die in the same place, we of- 


ten lose touch with our birthplace, where 
most would normally get buried. That’s 
one reason why cremation rates along the 
edges of the U.S. are higher than in the 
middle of the country. More people leave 
Kansas for Seattle than the other way 
around—and when those Seattle trans- 
plants die, where their bodies go gets com- 
plicated quickly. Sending your remains to 
rest eternally in Kansas becomes much 
easier inside an urn 


A Greener Ending? 

THE U.S.’S HISTORY AS A PREDOMINANTLY 
Christian nation has arguably been the 
one true barrier holding cremation back. 
That helps explain why there are still fewer 
cremations in the South than any other re- 
gion in the U.S. (In more-secular Europe, 
cremation rates in many countries are 
much higher.) Revelation in the New Testa- 
ment foretells a time when a trumpet will 
sound and the dead in Christ shall rise first 
as Jesus returns. It doesn’t say anything 
about the dead rising from their reefs. 

For almost its entire history, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has been against 
the practice. It wasn’t until the 1960s that 
the church officially allowed it and only 
1997 when the Holy See gave specific per- 
mission for U.S. bishops to allow cremated 
remains to be part of a funeral mass. For 
Protestants, burial is more historical prac- 
tice than theological doctrine. Today many 
more preachers are agnostic about crema- 
tion. Even Billy Graham has said there’s 
nothing in the Bible that forbids it. That’s 
helped make the practice more acceptable 
in the Bible Belt, the one region where cre- 
mation has yet to fully take hold. 

In both Judaism and Islam, cremation 
is widely considered strictly forbidden. 
But while very few Muslims have been 
cremated, some Jewish funeral directors 
say they are getting more requests for cre- 
mation from progressive Jews. 

For those who aren’t devout, there is 
still the idea that we're at rest once a body 
is buried. That notion is peaceful. It’s com- 
forting. And it’s nowhere near the truth. 


BY 2017, 1 OUT OF 2 
AMERICANS ARE PROJECTED 
TO CHOOSE CREMATION 
OVER BURIAL 


“When we die,” says Engler, “our body im- 
mediately begins to go back to what it is. 
Natural, organic elements. And putting 
aside the religious notions, when we die, 
our body tries to go back and disappear. 
That horrible process of decomposition be- 
gins, and it completely takes over the body. 
Cremation just speeds up that process.” 

In fact, there’s more than one way to 
do it. When families wanting cremation 
walk into Bradshaw Funeral & Cremation 
Services in Stillwater, Minn., they’re pre- 
sented with two options: fire or water. 

Bradshaw is one of a handful of fu- 
neral homes in the U.S. offering a new 
method of cremation called alkaline 
hydrolysis—what they market as green 
or water-based cremation. For years, the 
technology was available only at the near- 
by Mayo Clinic, where the experimental 
medical center used it as an environmen- 
tally friendly way to dispose of bodies 
used for research. In 2003, Minnesota be- 
came the first state to approve it for the 
general public. At Bradshaw, which has 
only offered water-based cremation since 
last July, it’s been wildly popular. Four out 
of five families presented with flame- and 
water-based cremations—both priced the 
same—choose water. 

“We anticipated that the bigger reason 
was going to be the environmental side of 
it,” says co-owner Jason Bradshaw, refer- 
ring to the lack of emissions from water- 
based cremation. “The larger reason has 
actually been people who don’t like the 
fire component. They see this as being a 
gentler alternative.” 

Inside Bradshaw's Celebration of Life 
center are two chapels, one with a grand 
piano and a dedicated family-respite area, 
another with a water wall. But the star of 
the show is the Resomator, a stainless-steel 
chamber that uses a combination of wa- 
ter, potassium hydroxide and heat to break 
down bodies into peptides, soaps, salts and 
sugars. In other words, it dissolves your 
every tissue and reduces your bones to 
fragile, gleaming white fragments that 
are pulverized just like flame-based cre- 
mains, except that the final product is 
more powdered sugar than campsite ash, 
and the watery substance simply goes into 
the wastewater-treatment system, 

Many Americans are increasingly 
turned off by the idea of filling a body full 
of chemicals to slow down decomposi- 
tion and then putting it into the ground 
inside a casket that’s inside a burial vault 
that’s inside a cemetery whose grounds 
will need to be watered and maintained 
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in perpetuity. It should be no surprise that 
the embalming industry has been hard- 
hit over the past decade. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of 
embalmers in the U.S. has dropped by al- 
most half since 2005. 


Trouble at the Crematory 

AS CREMATION HAS BECOME MORE POPU- 
lar, sensational and almost unbelievable 
stories of errors and misidentifications 
have cropped up, none more horrific 
than the Tri-State Crematory incident in 
Noble, Ga., in 2002. 

After hearing reports of scattered 
corpses and body parts near the cremato- 
ry, federal agents investigated and found 
hundreds of bodies—334 total—thrown 
in holes, stacked in piles, in hearses and 
in all phases of decomposition. Authori- 
ties called it Stephen King—esque. Every- 
where you looked there were bodies. The 
families had been given cement dust in- 
stead of remains. 

Ray Brent Marsh, who ran the crema- 
tory, was charged with 787 felony counts. 
He pleaded guilty, was sent to prison for 12 
years and was forced to write letters to rela- 
tives of the deceased. He has never explained 
why he did what he did, but it rocked the 
industry and, cremation supporters say, 
ultimately changed it for the better. 

“That was a situation with a business- 
person who was offering $125 cremations, 
and funeral homes were saying, ‘Hey, 
that’s a great deal,’ and then not really vis- 
iting the crematory, not inspecting it,” says 
CANA’s executive director, Barbara Kem- 
mis. In the aftermath of Tri-State, Georgia 
and other states passed stricter laws to 
tighten regulations allowing officials to 
better monitor crematories. Still, only four 
States require certification from organiza- 
tions like CANA to operate one. 

Nicodemus of Hollomon-Brown is one 
of a handful of experts who travel across 
the country certifying crematory opera- 
tors through a CANA-sponsored course. 
But in many instances, the only training 
that operators get is either on the job from 
other operators or through a crematory 
manufacturer's representative. 

David Charlip, a mortuary-and-funeral- 
law attorney based in Florida, has repre- 
sented plaintiffs who sued crematories 
and funeral homes, most commonly for 
cremating the wrong body. Not surpris- 
ingly, he’s highly critical of the industry. 

“Generally, crematories are off the beat- 
en track in areas that are more secluded,” 
says Charlip. He also claims that the job 


of reducing bodies to ash doesn’t neces- 
sarily attract the most reliable employees. 
“Lots of times you’ve got people who are 
ex-cons. It’s really not the kind of job that 
a lot of people would want to do. That’s not 
to say that there aren’t good, committed 
people that do it, but the kind of people 
you're dealing with a lot of times aren’t the 
most reputable. History has borne out the 
fact that if unscrupulous people are deal- 
ing with dead bodies, there’s money to be 
made from dead bodies.” 

Even so, Charlip said he hasn’t been 
taking on more cremation cases, partially 
because they’re so difficult to win. Plain- 
tiffs often need to show medical evidence 
of emotional distress, which can be hard 
to prove, and the threshold for getting 
those damages can be high. While no or- 
ganization tallies cremation errors, they 
don’t seem to be increasing along with the 
cremation rate. 

Look at Georgia, where the Tri-State 
Crematory incident took place, says Kem- 
mis. “The [cremation] rate was 17% in 
2002. In 2011, it was 33%. It doubled. But 
the number of incidents are not doubling. 
I’m just saying this anecdotally, but there’s 
no way. You'd be writing a lot more on this 
topic if that were the case.” And the alle- 
gation that a lot of cremation operators 
are ex-cons? “I don’t see any evidence of 
that,” she says. “The industry standard is 
to conduct background checks before hir- 
ing people. Are they showing up to work 
in overalls and work boots? Yes, they are. 
They’re notin suits. But that’s O.K. They’re 
still doing their job as well as they can.” 


What We Leave Behind 
IN THE 1980S, WHEN FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Mark Musgrove got his start, every funer- 
al was pretty much the same: a welcome, 
a prayer, a song, a passage of Scripture, an- 
other song, a message, a benediction and 
thena trip to the cemetery. But not today, 
at least not at Musgrove Family Mortuary. 
Oregon hasa cremation rate above 70%, 


‘TO SURVIVE, WE NEED 10 
ADAPT,’ SAYS ONE FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR. BUT MANY 
MORTUARIES ARE PROVING TO 
BE AS STIFF AS THEIR CLIENTS 


and families who choose it often want a 
unique service to celebrate their loved ones. 
At Musgrove, instead of “In the Garden,” 
you're more likely to hear “In-A-Gadda- 
Da-Vida.” Video tributes are displayed on 
big-screen TVs in their chapels and family 
centers. Memorabilia of a person’s life are 
displayed on memory tables. The funeral 
home’s cremation garden has a waterfall, 
ponds and a gazebo. 

“To survive, we need to adapt,” says 
Musgrove. “We need to listen to the fami- 
lies we serve and find those things that are 
meaningful to them.” 

Musgrove Family Mortuary has clearly 
done so, but others in the industry haven't. 

“There are some funeral directors out 
there who will send someone to another 
funeral home because they don’t handle 
cremations, because the owner doesn't like 
them,” says Nicodemus. 

And they’re still in business? 

“Not for long,” he says. “I guarantee 
you, it won't be for long.” 

Over the past five years, revenue growth 
across the industry has declined largely 
because low-cost cremations have pushed 
more-expensive burials aside. There’s no 
sign that that will wane, meaning funeral 
directors will have to find new ways of 
making up for the loss. Demand may push 
the cost of cremations higher, butit’s likely 
that funeral directors will seek to make up 
deficits by selling more merchandise and 
pushing elaborate services. 

For those who choose cremation, ac- 
cording to CANA, roughly a third of the 
cremains are buried in traditional ceme- 
teries, a third are taken home by relatives 
and a third are scattered. That last third 
is what the industry is targeting with its 
endless array of products. 

“Scattering destroys the need for a me- 
morial,” says Engler. “It destroys crema- 
tionists’ purpose. The idea was that they 
had to create amemorial so that it would be 
a permanent place to remember the dead, 
but it also perpetuates their business.” 

The industry has historically been 
criticized for taking advantage of families 
and selling them unnecessary products at 
a time of grief. A 2007 AARP poll showed 
that many Americans seemed unaware 
that embalming and coffin-encasing 
burial vaults, both of which are often pur- 
chased, are either never or rarely required 
by law. But many cemeteries require vaults, 
which average about $1,200. Depending on 
which funeral homes are analyzed, profit 
margins across the industry are estimated 
to be as high as 13%, according to market- 
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Eternal rest—in a log 
The rise of cremation has 
prompted the funeral 
industry to produce a vast 
array of customizable 
urns, from sports-themed 
receptacles to political 
vessels to urns that 
feature an image of the 
band KISS 
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research analyst IBIS World—often due 
to high markup on merchandise like cas- 
kets. Others estimate the industry’s profit 
margins at closer to 5% or 6%, which is the 
figure supported by NFDA. 

Either way, death is a business. Memo- 
rials are important for funeral directors 
because they can’t make a living on ashes 
alone. But it’s important for you too, be- 
cause whether you realize it or not, you 
may be setting fire to your own history, at 
least if you decide against having your ash 
es memorialized somewhere that could be 
easily visited by your descendants. And 
what Americans of the future will think 
of their ancestors’ collectively going up in 
flames won't be known for decades, 

Even though he now performs more 
cremations, Musgrove still owns an old 
cemetery. When he talks about his cre- 
mation business, it’s straightforward, by 
the book. But as he starts to describe his 
cemetery, Musgrove’s voice wavers and 
gets quiet, and he becomes contemplative. 

“Walking through our old cemetery, 
every time you read a marker, for that mo- 
ment, their memory lives again,” says Mus- 
grove, almost whispering, “That’s what's 
so important about it. Remembering and 
talking about the important things in life. 
Not about who won the football game, but 
about life and death.” 

Susan Thompson has a place to talk 
about the big things. She just has to sail 
to it. This year she plans to scuba dive off 
Pensacola Beach to see the reef holding 
Big Al—the Fish Man—inscribed with 
I’M JUST HERE FOR THE SHRIMP thanks to 
suggestions from his friends who thought 
it would amuse the jokester in him. Even 
tually Susan herself will become areef and 
be placed among the corals and sponges 
and fish rather than inside an airtight box 
in hopes of warding off the inevitable. 

For now, though, back in Kennesaw, 
Susan is moving on. She recently got out 
of the shaky real estate market and is now 
in sales. She has started dating again and 
says she doesn’t dwell on the past. Except. 

At the end of our interview, Susan lets 
me in on a secret. She tells me she kept a 
little bit of the Fish Man with her. 

“To tell you the truth, I didn’t put all 
the ashes in the reef,” she says. “I bought 
a small urn and did keep some of them. I 
just didn’t want to let it all go.” 

Sometimes tradition is a hard thing to 
give up. 5 
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CE ON CAPITOL HILL BY LEARNING THE ART OF COMPROMISE BY ALEX ALTMAN 


NATION | CHUCK SCHUMER 


The fate of immigration reform 
was up for grabs in early June 
when Chuck Schumer jumped on 
the phone with an unlikely ally. 


The bipartisan proposal to rewrite U.S. 
immigration law had cleared a key Sen- 
ate committee and then just as quickly 
hit a snag. Marco Rubio was telling con- 
servatives that the measure couldn’t pass 
without tougher border security. Some 
Democrats scoffed, but Schumer wanted 
to accommodate the Florida Republican, 
Let me know what changes you want to 
make, he told Rubio over the telephone. 
I'm willing to listen if it will help bring 
Republicans along. 

For most of his three decades in Con 
gress, Charles Ellis Schumer has been 
better known for skewering Republicans 
than for bringing them to the bargain- 
ing table. But this year the 62-year-old 
Democrat is emerging as Washington’s 
top dealmaker, an architect of both the 
immigration bill that is poised to win 
approval in the Senate this summer and 
the gun-control pact that stumbled there 
in the spring. In a city where Barack 
Obama’s clout seems to be evaporating by 
the day, much of the President’s second 
term agenda hinges on Schumer’s ability 
to swap his feel for the jugular for the lost 
art of compromise. 

Sinking into a plush striped chair in 
his Hart Senate office, the Brooklyn native 
says the secret to doing a big deal is simple. 
“You have to walk in the other guy’s moc 
casins. If you want to bring somebody 
onto your side, you have to figure out what 
motivates them.” 

But first you have to get to know 
them. Schumer and Tennessee Republi 
can Lamar Alexander launched a series 
of wine-and-cheese summits two years 
ago, turning a room on the first floor 
of the Capitol, dubbed the Inner Sanc 
tum, into a social club where Senators 
could mingle. To grease the gun deal, he 
courted conservatives at beer-and-pizza 
fiestas aboard West Virginia Senator Joe 
Manchin’s yacht, the Black Tie, anchored 
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on the Potomac south of Washington. 
Schumer invokes the ghosts of the late 
Ted Kennedy and Dan Rostenkowski, 
two legendary legislators, when he talks 
about his new role. “Compromise is not a 
dirty word to me,” he says. “If you want 
to bea knight ona white horse, always es 
pousing 100% purity, then you shouldn't 
be in the Senate.” 

If it reaches the President’s desk, the 
immigration bill would provide a path 
to citizenship for some 11 million un 
documented immigrants, beef up border 
security and regulate the flow of future 
immigrants to the U.S. Each of the eight 
Republicans and Democrats who helped 
craft the original proposal has hada rolein 
selling it. But Schumer is the group's Kra 
zy Glue. His contributions have been “piv 
otal,” says Arizona Senator Jeff Flake, one 
of four Republicans in the group. “He’s the 
lead negotiator on the Democratic side.” 

Some allies have groused that the de 
sire to do a deal has spurred Schumer to 
give away too much. But if he can steer 
the bill through the Senate and sur 
vive a showdown with the Republican 
controlled House, he’ll do more than 
prove that Congress is still capable of big 
things. He will go a long way toward ce 
menting his role as the next Democratic 
Senate leader—a job that eluded even the 
iconic Kennedy. 


“My Life’s Work” 
UNTIL RECENTLY, SCHUMER WAS REGARD 
ed as a soloist, not a Senator who did well 
in an ensemble. An old joke in Washing 
ton held that the most dangerous place in 
town is between Schumer and a camera. 
Colleagues coined a neologism—getting 
Schumed—for his habit of elbowing them 
out of the spotlight. He is tall, tireless and 
unusually well informed across a sweep- 
ing array of issues. 

In a vast town of hustlers, Schumer’s 








hustle is renowned. In Washington he 
works from 6 a.m. to midnight, prowling 
the corridors of the Capitol and the fund 
raising circuit with an ancient LG flip 
phone pinned to his ear. At any given mo 
ment he is hawking a raft of ideas large 
and small, from expanded broadband ac 
cess to better sunscreen standards. On a 
sparkling day in May, | watched Schumer 
crisscross the New York City area, hold 
ing three press conferences in about three 
hours to tout Hurricane Sandy recovery 
measures. Ata Long Island pier, he beamed 
as local officials cracked open a briefcase 
labeled HURRICANE RELIEF KIT to reveal 
an image of his face. Schumer was squeez 
ing shoulders and shaking hands when a 
weathered fishing vessel pulled into the 
harbor. The anglers on deck began catcall 
ing him. “We're getting you more fluke!” 
Schumer shouted back. He has a plan for 
that too. Notes Democratic political con 
sultant Hank Sheinkopf: “No one was ever 
better at retail politics. No one enjoys it 
more. And no one is as competitive.” 

In 2006 and 2008, Schumer ran the 
campaign committee that raises mil 
lions for Senate hopefuls and ushered 
two classes of Democrats back into the 
majority. Then he stowed his knives and 


poured his energy into making peace. His 
zeal to get things done has both surprised 
Republican colleagues and confounded 
their constituents. The conservative 
base still perceives Schumer as the scari 
est liberal this side of Nancy Pelosi. Not 
sO, Says a senior Republican Senate aide. 
“He’s a big-league negotiator, but he is not 
a mindless partisan.” 

After November’s election, Schumer 
teamed up with Republicans like John 
McCain to dilute Democrats’ proposal 
to overhaul the filibuster, which the 
GOP has wielded to grind the Senate toa 
standstill. The partnership carried over 
into the immigration debate. “McCain 
and I didn’t like each other,” Schumer 
recalls. But they became friends. When 
they visited an Arizona border outpost 
over Passover, McCain brought the mat 
zo. “I don’t like the far right,” Schumer 
says. “And I don’t like the far left. Because 
I think they expect they have a monopoly 
on wisdom, and they don’t even attempt 
to look at the other side.” 

On gun control, Schumer spent weeks 
negotiating with Oklahoma Senator Tom 
Coburn, a conservative nicknamed Dr. No, 
over a deal to expand background checks. 
When those talks stalled over whether 
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Eight men out 
Senate negotiators 
are trying to rewrite 
U.S. immigration 
law for the first time 
since 1986 


‘| don’t like the far 
right. And | don’t like 
the far left. Because 
I think they expect 
they have a monopoly 
on wisdom.’ 


CHUCK SCHUMER, DEMOCRATIC 
SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 





private dealers would be required to keep 
records of their gun sales, Schumer threw 
his support behind compromise language 
reached by Manchin and Pennsylvania 
Republican Pat Toomey. It was weak 
er than most Democrats wanted, but 
Schumer felt a pair of Senators with ster 
ling grades from the NRA would be model 
ambassadors for what could become the 
first major federal gun law in a generation. 

But Toomey worried that Schumer’s 
presence at the press conference to unveil 
the deal would impede his ability to sell it 
to fellow conservatives. Manchin pulled 
Schumer aside at a soth-birthday party for 
MSNBC host Joe Scarborough, on a rooftop 
terrace overlooking the Capitol, and asked 
him to step out of the spotlight. The New 
Yorker complied, handing the freshmen 
the reins. “Twenty years ago,” he says, “I 
never would have done that.” 

The measure still failed by five votes. 
Schumer’s push to revive the deal has 
been hampered by New York City Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg, whose ad campaign 
targeting Senators who voted against 
background checks could imperil the 
party’s majority. “Frankly, I don’t think 
Bloomberg’s ads are effective,” Schumer 
says, adding that he’s glad the mayor has 
emerged as a counterweight to the NRA. 

Itison immigration that Schumer has 
most broken his own mold. The deal he 
struck last month with Utah Republi 
can Orrin Hatch is a case in point. With 
a fast-growing tech hub in Utah, Hatch 
sought amendments that would make 
it easier for high-tech companies to hire 
skilled foreigners. Labor groups opposed 
the idea because of concerns that this 
could displace qualified American work 
ers, But Schumer wanted to galvanize the 
tech industry to lobby for the bill. So he 
negotiated a compromise. “We needed 
high tech to win over Republican votes 
when we go to the floor,” he explains, 
“Now they're going out and knocking on 
doors. CEOs of high-tech companies are 
calling Republicans who are undecided.” 
Schumer was also gambling that Hatch, 
a dealmaker by nature, could bring other 
Republicans into the fold. Kelly Ayotte, a 
New Hampshire Republican, has since 
joined the coalition. 

As he has courted the right, Schumer 
has tried to keep the left from revolt 
ing. The Congressional Black Caucus, 
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a reliable liberal bloc, threatened to 
withhold support for the measure be- 
cause of fears that it would curb immi- 
gration from Africa and the Caribbean. 
So Schumer devised an amendment to 
make some immigrants from those re- 
gions eligible for another class of visa. 
And Schumer has been a steady emissary 
to a group of 16 female Democratic Sena- 
tors whose age and outlook often put 
them at odds with the party’s 73-year-old 
leader, Harry Reid of Nevada. “Chuck is 
very interested in your unique perspec- 
tive, and pretty tolerant” when it skirts 
the party line, says freshman Senator 
Heidi Heitkamp of North Dakota, one 
of four Democrats to oppose expanded 
background checks. 

Schumer has at times been ruthless 
about protecting compromises. Last month 
Democratic Senator Patrick Leahy wanted 
to amend the immigration bill to enable 
gay Americans to sponsor their foreign- 
born partners for green cards. Schumer 
supports the idea and had promised repre- 
sentatives of Immigration Equality, a group 
that lobbies for immigration benefits for 
gay couples, that he would ensure its in- 
clusion. But Republicans warned it would 
blow up the bill. When the proposal came 
up in committee, Schumer opposed it. 

“He looked me in the eye and said he 
would stand with us,” says Meghan Aus- 
tin of Immigration Equality, who recalls 
Schumer’s breaking down in tears dur- 
ing a meeting at which he pledged his 
support. “Then he decided to use us as a 
bargaining chip.” 

Schumer argues that GOP resistance 
left him no choice. “Much as it pains me, I 
cannotsupport thisamendmentifit brings 
down the bill,” he said in an emotional 
speech. “I'ma politician. That means I have 
chosen my life’s work in the constraints of 
the system to accomplish as much good as 
Ican. accept the tough choices.” 


Mr. Leader? 

SCHUMER HAS BEEN PLOTTING THE OPEN- 
ing days of the immigration debate like a 
football coach scripting a game’s opening 
drive. To make sure they kept reading from 
the same playbook, the eight negotiators 
gathered two days after the bill was sent 
to the full Senate in a room off the cham- 
ber floor. The first job: sifting through 
which floor amendments would lift the 





Building Blocks of a Bill 


The proposal to overhaul U.S. immigration 
law, negotiated by four Republicans and four 
Democrats, was taken up by the Senate on 
June 11. Here are its primary provisions: 





» A pathway to 
citizenship 

Some 11 million 
undocumented im- 
migrants who entered 
the U.S. before 

2012 will be able to 
apply for registered 
provisional immigrant 
status, the start of 
the road to citizen- 
ship that Democrats 
consider an essential 
component of the 
bill. After 10 years, 
they will be eligible to 
apply for permanent 
residence. Applicants 
must pay back taxes, 
fees and fines; pass 
a background check; 
meet language re- 
quirements; and dem- 
onstrate employment. 
After 13 years, they 
will be eligible for citi- 
zenship. Immigrants 
who meet the stan- 
dards of the Dream 
Act will be eligible for 
permanent residence 
in five years and citi- 
zenship immediately 
thereafter. 


>» Border 
security 

Within six months of 
passage, the Depart- 
ment of Homeland 
Security is required 
to devise a strategy 
to establish control of 
the southern border. 
To attract Republil- 
cans, the bill provides 
more officers, fencing 
and surveillance and 
up to $6.5 billion in 
border-security funds. 


» Workplace 
enforcement 
The bill requires all 
employers to verify 
the identity and 
certify the eligibility 
of their workers 
within five years and 
punishes companies 
that don't comply. 

It also offers new 
legal protections 

to immigrants, 


bid for immigration 
reform, business and 
labor groups agreed 
to create a new 
program for low-skilled 
workers, known as the 
W visa, which would 
eventually allow up to 
200,000 immigrants 
per year to enter the 
U.S., change jobs 

and get on a path to 
citizenship. The bill 
also eases restric- 
tions for companies 
seeking to hire foreign 
high-skilled technical 
workers, 


»Cost 

Still murky. The 
Congressional 
Budget Office is 
expected to issue an 
estimate in mid-June. 
A steep price tag 
could deter many 
Republicans from 
voting for the bill. 


NATION CHUCK SCHUMER 


bill and which were designed to killit. The 
second: finding a path to 70 votes, a for- 
midable majority that Schumer believes 
will help push the measure through the 
Republican-controlled House. 

By the time the Senate began debate 
June 11, they were near the 60-vote thresh- 
old required to overcome a filibuster. 
Rounding up 10 more will be trickier. 
Schumer will enlist the support of lobby- 
ing powerhouses to lend a hand: evangeli- 
cals, business groups like the Chamber of 
Commerce and hotel-, landscaping- and 
agricultural-industry groups eager for a 
new generation of workers. Within his 
party, some members question whether 
Schumer’s pursuit of a splashy number 
has made him too accommodating of Re- 
publican demands. 

Threading any bill through the House 
is another matter. Many of its members 
hail from deep-red districts where the 
quickest way to earn a primary challenge 
is to vote for an 867-page bill that was large- 
ly written behind closed doors, has been 
likened to Obamacare and is famous on 
talk radio for offering “amnesty.” House 
Speaker John Boehner has pledged to let 
the House “work its will,” which means 
he probably has no idea how it will turn 
out. The House's efforts to produce its own 
comprehensive immigration measure 
have sputtered. One alternative is for the 
House to pass limited measures to tighten 
border security and workplace enforce- 
ment, send its legislation to a conference 
with the Senate and refuse to endorse a 
path to citizenship. Boehner “has got 50 
to 100 people who are at the hard right, 
which is rabidly against immigration,” 
Schumer admits, “but he’s the leader of 
the Republican Party, and he knows that if 
the Republican Party is blamed for no im- 
migration bill after all this momentum, it 
will really hurt.” 

Whether immigration reform is ap- 
proved or falls short, Schumer is winning 
the debate inside his party about who the 
next Democratic leader should be. Hav- 
ing helped choose and elect more than 
one-third of the current caucus, Schumer 
is well positioned to ultimately replace 
Reid, who has led the party for nine years. 
“I don’t mind playing political hardball,” 
he says, “but what I’ve always wanted to do 
is legislate.” This year Chuck Schumer may 
prove that he can do both. Ca 
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ON’T LOOK DIRECTLY AT THE 
tower. It’s tempting, but 
really—don’t.” Mike Bobinecz, 
vice president of construction 
management at BrightSource 
Energy, is just trying to preserve 
my eyesight—and presumably 
his company’s safety record. Bobinecz is one 
of my guides at the Ivanpah solar-thermal 
plant, andas he walks me through this proj- 
ect on the edges of California’s Mojave Des- 
ert, it’s hard not to glance, at least through 
darkly shaded glasses, at the thousands 
of angled mirrors reflecting the morning 
sun. At the center of the circles, Ivanpah’s 
nearly 500-ft.-high (150m) Unit 1 solar tower 
glows with an incandescent white light that 
burns an afterimage on my retinas from 
more than a mile away. “It’s like looking 
at the magnification of 28,000 suns,” says 
Bobinecz. This is solar energy at its most 
concentrated and most powerful. 

Unit 1 is the first of three towers that 
will be part of the Ivanpah project, which 
sprawls over nearly 4,000 acres (1,600 hect- 
ares) of public land near the California- 
Nevada border. By the time the entire 
plant is completed later this year, it will 
be the biggest solar-thermal project in the 
world, producing 392 megawatts of elec- 
tricity—enough to power 140,000 homes 
in California. Ivanpah will be as differ- 
ent from the rooftop panels that most of 


Desert roses Ivanpah’s three solar towers near the California-Nevada border are surrounded by hundreds of thousands of mirrors reflecting sunlight 


us associate with solar power as a modern 
coal plant is froma basement boiler. Instead 
of converting sunlight directly into electric- 
ity, as a photovoltaic module does, Ivanpah 
will harness the sun to generate heat and 
use that to create electricity. Given the vast 
amount of desert land that gets reliable year- 
round sunshine, solar-thermal technology 
could be the fastest way for renewable en- 
ergy to scale up. It will be able to generate 
reliable base-load power, the day-to-day, 
background level of electricity that utili- 
ties must have to function and which oth- 
er renewable sources like traditional solar 
panels and wind-power programs have 
struggled to provide. Ivanpah—$2.2 bil- 
lion and some four years in the making— 
will be the proving ground. Says David 
Crane, CEO of NRG Energy, a Princeton, 
N,J.-based energy company that’s a major 
investor in Ivanpah: “It’s a huge step for 
California and the world.” 

Ivanpah may be a landmark for re- 
newables, but the technology behind it is 
surprisingly straightforward. It generates 
electricity the same way a conventional 
power plant does, by harnessing heat. The 
mirrors, known as heliostats, concentrate 
the sun’s energy on a solar tower, which 
contains water. The gathered sunlight turns 
the water into superheated steam, which is 
piped to a turbine at the base of the tower 
to generate electricity. Desert sunlight does 





the work that a coal- or natural-gas-fired fur- 
nace does in a conventional plant—except 
that Ivanpah produces no carbon emissions 
and no pollution. And while Ivanpah won't 
be the world’s first solar-thermal plant, it 
will be the biggest, thanks in part to its 
solar-tower design. (Most earlier solar- 
thermal plants use a parabolic-trough 
design, where curved mirrors focus sun- 
light on a pipe that extends the length of 
the trough, heating fluid that is then used 
to create steam.) The tower design enables 
the plant to generate electricity more effi- 





ciently than other forms of concentrated 


solar power. “Ivanpah is going to double the 
global capacity of solar thermal in a single 


step,” says Shannon Eddy, executive direc- | 


tor of the Large-Scale Solar Association. 
For Ivanpah, however, timing was as 
important as technology. It’s virtually im- 
possible for a new renewable-energy proj- 
ect to compete against cheaper, and dirtier, 
fossil fuels without some initial help. Ear- 
lier attempts at solar-tower plants failed 
largely because that help wasn’t there. But 
Ivanpah’s backers—including Google, 
which invested $168 million—have ben- 
efited from steadfast public support. Along 
with more controversial loans to energy 
start-ups like Solyndra, the 2009 stimulus 
package included significant loan guar- 
antees for large-scale solar plants that 
could cover as much as 80% of a project's 
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Mirrors in the desert 
concentrate sunlight on 
the solar tower 
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construction costs, as well as cash grants. 
Without that public support—which in- 
cluded a $1.6 billion government-backed 
loan—ground might never have been bro- 
ken on Ivanpah. It helps as well that the 
investors behind Ivanpah were guaranteed 
contracts from California utilities for the 
power produced by the plant—power for 
which those utilities will pay more per 
megawatt than the average price of elec- 
tricity to compensate for solar thermal’s 
higher costs. 

But even with a boost from California, 
Ivanpah faced major challenges, includ- 
ing opposition from environmentalists 
who would usually be in favor of expanded 
renewable energy. Ivanpah was sited on 
federal territory controlled by the Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM), which had 
never been involved with a solar project 
of this size. Developers tried to minimize 
the impact on the desert as they built the 
towers and installed the 173,000 heliostats, 
limiting grading of the land and keeping 
concrete foundations to a minimum. Be- 
cause the mirrors rest on poles several feet 
aboveground, most of the terrain in the so- 
lar fields has remained in its natural state. 

But the real challenges came when 
biologists discovered that more than 150 
threatened desert tortoises were living on 
the construction site. The tortoises are pro- 
tected by the Endangered Species Act, and 
the government responded by shutting 
down the multibillion-dollar project for a 
few months until a plan could be formu- 
lated to relocate the animals. The tortoises 
were eventually moved, albeit at a cost of 
more than $50 million, adding to the over- 
all bill for the plant. “Ivanpah became a 
symbolic flash point of the perceived con- 
flict between clean energy and wildlife 
habitat,” says Brendan Cummings, senior 
counsel at the Center for Biological Di- 
versity, an environmental group based in 
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Tucson, Ariz. “But the companies and BLM 
have learned from this, and future projects 
should be built in less sensitive areas.” 
The need for conservation isn’t the only 
lesson that will be taken from Ivanpah. 
Construction of the plant was a massive 
undertaking involving over 45 million 
separate parts. BrightSource, the solar- 
technology developer, and Bechtel Power, 
the company chiefly responsible for build- 
ing Ivanpah, developed methods to carry 
out much of the manufacturing at the con- 
struction site—techniques that will be use- 
ful the next time a similar plant is built. At 
a hangar-size facility in the heart of the site, 
arobot arm plucks froma stack the mirrors 
that make up the heliostats—each the size 
of a garage door—and moves them down 
the assembly line, where workers attach 
motors that will angle them to catch the 
sun over the course of a day. From there the 
heliostats are trucked out to the fields cir- 
cling the three solar towers, where they’re 
hammered into the ground. “I’m proud of 
what we've been able to do,” says Alasdair 
Cathcart, the president of Bechtel Power. 
“Now we need to work to bring the costs 
down to make solar more competitive.” 
The big economic question is whether 
solar-thermal projects like Ivanpah can 
compete effectively against cheaper fos- 
sil fuels—or, for that matter, the more fa- 
miliar solar photovoltaic (PV) technology. 
Since construction began on the plant in 
2010, the price of PV modules has plummet- 
ed thanks to technological advances anda 
glut of cheap panels, many manufactured 
by state-supported firms in China. That’s 
made solar PV increasingly popular: more 
than 3.3 gigawatts of solar PV capacity was 
installed in the U.S. last year, as the average 
cost of acompleted system dropped by 27%. 
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“It’s more difficult to make the case for 
large-scale solar thermal when PV has got- 
ten so cheap and will keep getting cheaper,” 
says Jenny Chase, the head of solar analy- 
sis for Bloomberg New Energy Finance, a 
clean-tech market-research firm. 

Still, large-scale solar has its advan- 
tages. The electricity that will be produced 
by Ivanpah throughout the day will be 
much more predictable than that gener- 
ated by a PV panel. The boiler in the solar 
tower will stay hot—and keep generating 
steam and electricity—even if the sun 
disappears behind the clouds for a few 
hours, while PV panels stop generating 
electricity when sunlight dims. Future 
solar-thermal plants may also have the 
ability to store excess heat generated dur- 
ing the day, possibly through tanks of mol- 
ten salt, allowing them to keep producing 
electricity into the evening. 

NRG’s Crane believes that the future 
of the power industry will ultimately be 
solar PV distributed on rooftops, largely 
because a more decentralized system can 
bounce back much more quickly after a 
disrupting event like Hurricane Sandy, 
which knocked out power to millions for 
weeks. But in the meantime, utilities need 
base-load power plants that don’t generate 
greenhouse gases—plants like Ivanpah. “It 
will probably take 25 years for that change, 
but utilities can’t wait 25 years without new 
and cleaner infrastructure,” Crane says. 

That's especially true for sun-drenched 
regions like the Middle East that are still 
building up their national power grids. 
Abu Dhabi opened a 100-megawatt solar- 
thermal plant earlier this year, and Saudi 
Arabia is looking to invest more than 
$100 billion in solar. Ifall goes well, lvanpah 
will be supplying electricity to the grid in 
California before the end of the year, with 
all three solar towers lit up like the world’s 
biggest lightbulbs. Try not to look. = 
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MOO me S$ BEEN DIS’ HLLED 
eee crs san but it’s only recently moved 

- aboveboard. Loosened liquor laws and consumers’ love 
forall things ¢ artisanal have turned moonshine i into one 

_ ofthe spirits industry's fastest-growing categories—and 
with entrepreneurs profiting, Big Whiskey wantsa taste. 

By its original definition, moonshine means illegal 
spirit, and it was made at home without aging in oak bar- 
rels, the process that gives other whiskeys their golden 
color. Moonshine has evolved into a catchall term for un- 
aged white whiskeys, many of which are made in Ten- 
nessee and the Carolinas, 

When the Great Recession hit, those states, like many 
others, were looking for ways to generate employment 
and tax revenue. By opening dozens of previously dry 
counties to distilling, they could do both. 

About 130,000 cases of moonshine were sold in 2012, 
a jump from 50,000 in 2o10, according to the food-and- 
beverage analysis firm Technomic. Ole Smoky Moon- 
shine Distillery, which opened in 2010 in Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., last year accounted for about 100,000 of those 
cases, 65% of which were flavored moonshines. 

Founder Joe Baker expects the company, which has 
about 150 employees, to sell 250,000 cases this year. It has 
gotten a boost from major retailers, including Walmart 
and Kroger, which have started carrying the spirit. Other 
distilleries that have opened in the past few years include 
East Tennessee Distillery, Short Mountain Distillery and 
Asheville Distilling Co. “There’s a bit of a gold-rush men- 
tality,” says Frank Coleman, senior vice president of the 
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has gotten the attention of some big industry players. 
Jack Daniel’s released its own white whiskey late last 
year, and Jim Beam did the same this February. 

Some skeptics say mainstream moonshine is a con- 
tradiction. “There are people out there who feel that if 
you're paying taxes on it, it’s not moonshine,” says Baker. 
“But I think most folks see that we do it the same way 
that it’s been done around here forever.” 
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SPOTLIGHT Opera 
| doesn’t often get 

used for propaganda 

purposes, but it 

did during China’s 
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New 


Cultural Revolution, = 
when traditional = 


works were replaced 
by state-sanctioned 
art. Zhang Yaxin 
photographed the 
so-called model 
operas, including the 
1974 production of 
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COMPACTED MEMORIES All kids dream of riding every ride and playing every game at an amusement park. Just 
think of tris Dive Once as a twisted means to that end. The 13-ft. cube contains the myriad remnants of a traveling 
amusement park—tickets, toys, even the tracks of old rides—crushed into a heap of scrap metal and childhood nostalgia. 
Once is one of 64 works on view at the “Sculpture by the Sea” exhibition in Aarhus, Denmark, through June 30. 












QUICK TALK 
Taylor Hanson 


Yes, that’s as in Hanson, the Oklahoma-bred 
trio that’s now in its third decade of pop-music 
production. Middle brother Taylor, 30, is still 
making music with Isaac and Zac. Their lat- 
est album is out June 18, and that’s not all 
they've got going on. Here Taylor chats 
with TIME. —LILY ROTHMAN 


do you hear the word? Every day? It comes 
up very often, let’s say that. Thankfully it’s a 
calling card that is not one that we’re embar 
rassed of, and never have been, because it’s 
our song. I think it stands up, How did 
you decide how many M’s would be in 
MMM? We were very specific about 
that. There’s three of us, which is 
always kind of nice, and it’s a tim 
ing thing. The rhythm feels like 
three. And now you have a beer 
called Mmmbhops. Have you had 
this idea forever, just waiting for 
the right moment? I won't say 


Your new album is called Anthem. 
Does that mean it’s going to be 
epic? We hope so. The other aspect 
is that if you look at the defini- 


tion, it’s an uplifting song. What’s 


it like to produce your own stuff? 
You force yourself to genuinely 
be your worst critic. As the record 
label—producer-artist, there are 


three different hats you're putting 


on. You can’t let one hat outweigh 
the others. | have to ask you about 


“MMMBop.” What are your feelings 
about the song today? I’m proud of 
it. More proud now than ever. How often 









it’s not somewhat calculated 
that we're releasing it the year 
of the band’s 21st birthday. 

You could have a whole line of 
products that rhyme with bop. 
It's probably other beers, if this 
goes as well as we hope, that 
are references to other songs. 

We take our music very seri- 


ously, but we don’t take ourselves too 
seriously. So, “Where's the Lager?” 


By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff, Nate Rawlings, Li 





1. Tim Tebow's 
irrelevance. The 
former Jets quarterback 
signed with the New 
England Patriots. 


2. Pippa Middleton's 
employment status. 


| Kate’s younger sister 


was recently nameda 
contributing editor at 
Vanity Fair. 


3. Oprah Winfrey 
getting stingy. The 
media mogul is 
giving $12 million 

to the National 
Museum of African 
American History and 
Culture, now going 
up on Washington's 
National Mall 


ly Rothman and Kayla Webley 
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The Illusionist 
In his new novel, Neil 


Gaiman conjures up dark 


magic for adults 


By Lev Grossman 


NEIL GAIMAN REMEMBERS BEING PUNISHED. 
“I could run down a list of my teachers for you 
when I was 9g or 10 by the physical punish- 
ments they liked inflicting on us,” he says. 
He has a whimsical, wistful, mannered way 
of speaking that along with his light English 
accent serves up each sentence like an expertly 
bowled cricket ball. You immediately get why 
he’s among the few authors who are allowed 
to do their own audiobooks. “From the spotty 
young man, Mr. Cook, who made us—and 
we were wearing short trousers—stand on 
a desk while hitting the backs of our knees 
with a ruler, to the ones who would grab you 
just there”—he pinches the hair right in front 
of his ear—“and turn it, to the really kind of 
perverted ones who would go down for your 
nipple and squeeze. And the ones who would 
simply throw things... What the f--- was up 
with that? Did adults know? Did they care?” 
Gaiman is a writer, so it’s part of his job to re- 
member things, even (or maybe especially) the 
unpleasant ones. He's good at it: over the course 
of a 30-year career, he’s written a string of fan- 
tastical comic books and novels—including 
The Sandman, Neverwhere, Stardust, American 
Gods, Coraline and The Graveyard Book—each 
of which is a landmark in its genre. His work 
combines an enormous verbal intelligence 


with visceral images of sorrow and horror, tem- 


pered by his consolatory charm and humor, 

and it has made him a cult icon verging on just 

a plain old icon at this point. “I’m now more fa- 

mous,” he says, “than I’m comfortable being.” 
It doesn’t hurt that unlike most writers, 


Gaiman actually looks like a writer. He’s hand- 
some in an interesting way, with a big nose and 
dark, wavy hair that’s always slightly disheveled 
to the point where you start to wonder whether 
it was ever properly sheveled in the first place. 
Gaiman wears only black: the day we talk, he 
has ona black T-shirt, black slacks, black socks 
and black boots. Later when we go outside, it gets 
chilly, so he puts on a black coat. 

Gaiman is prolific, but even by his standards 
he’s having a big year. By the end of 2013 he will 
have published an anthology, two children’s 
books and a book based on a graduation speech 
he gave last year called Make Good Art. He has 
written a dozen short stories—one for each 
month of the year—based on ideas readers 
submitted via Twitter as part of a promotion 
for BlackBerry. In March the BBC produced a 
radio play of Neverwhere starring, among oth- 
ers, James McAvoy and Benedict Cumberbatch 
(who may be the second most Gaiman-esque 
person on the planet). Gaiman wrote an epi- 
sode of Doctor Who that aired in May. A new 
Sandman comic will come out this year, the 
first since 1996, and Gaiman is hard at work 
prepping a sequel to American Gods even as 
he develops the original into a series for HBO. 
Yesterday he finished a 10,000-word short story 
just because he felt like it. 

And none of that is why we're sitting in 
his house in Cambridge, Mass., talking about 
corporal punishment. We're here because 
on June 18, Gaiman is publishing a novel 
called The Ocean at the End of the Lane, which 
he describes as “the most serious, dark, weird 
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THE OCEAN AT THE 
END OF THE LANE 

An English boy and 
his supernatural 
neighbor battle a 
malicious spirit. 
Gaiman's anticipated 
new novel arrives in 
stores June 18 
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and personal thing I’ve ever written.” 
Although he was born in Hampshire, 
England, and owns a home in Wisconsin, 
at the moment Gaiman is renting an 
enormous old house with his wife, the 
musician Amanda Palmer, a short walk 
from Harvard Yard. It used to belong to 
an extremely senior presidential adviser, 
and it still has a little private phone booth 
in it where President Kennedy or the 
Gorbachevs could talk on a secure line. 
“At some point you will probably wind up 
peeing in the toilet by the door,” Gaiman 
says, “and you can say, ‘I peed in the same 
toilet that pretty much every American 
President except Nixon peed in.’” 


Magic Is Like Salt 

GAIMAN DESCRIBES THE OCEAN AT THE 
End of the Lane as “an accidental novel” be- 
cause it began asa short piece written as a 
gift for his wife, based on a grim anecdote 
that his late father told him: once, when 
Gaiman was a child, aman with gambling 
debts stole the family car and committed 
suicide in it. But the short story got long. 
“It all just sort of turned up,” Gaiman says. 
“Normally when people tell me they like 
things of mine, I get properly proud. I go, 
‘Well, yes, I was the one who crafted that, 
cunningly and brilliantly, and of course I 
deserve your applause!’ With this one, it’s 
kind of like, ‘Ah, thank you, thank you, I 
don’t know quite how I did it.” 

Ocean is that relative rarity, a book for 
adults written from a child’s point of view. 
(Other examples would be The Painted Bird 
and To Kill a Mockingbird.) The childis a 
7-year-old boy in rural England whose 
family takes in lodgers, one of whom, an 
opal miner, does in fact kill himself in 
the family car. But from there Gaiman 
improves on memory. The lodger’s suicide 
has consequences: it attracts the attention 
of an evil spirit who begins making mis- 
chief in the area. 

Fortunately for the boy, he makes the 
acquaintance of one Lettie Hempstock, an 
11-year-old girl from down the lane. Lettie 
lives with her mother and grandmother, 
and it soon becomes apparent that despite 
appearances, Lettie is neither rz nor, in 
any conventional sense, human. The 
Hempstocks have extraordinary powers, 
and the duck pond behind their house 
is—in some mysterious, magical way— 
also an ocean. When the evil spirit invades 
the boy’s family in the form of a sexy but 


Magic on the Page. A sampling of Gaiman’s eclectic catalog 


BaN oti 
ip» 


THE SANDMAN 
(1989-96) 
Starring Dream, 
who rules the 
realm of dreams, 
it may be the 
gothiest work 
ever created 





(2001) 
A brilliant fable 
of love, Faerie 
and a fallen star 


wicked nanny, a kind of anti-Mary Pop- 
pins, he and Lettie must join forces to send 
it back where it belongs. 

It would be easy to categorize Gaiman's 
work as fantasy—I wouldn’t feel uncom- 
fortable doing so—but he resists the la- 
bel. “I love writing stuff where I get to set 
the rules,” he says when pressed. “Which 
is I guess a bit like fantasy, in that I love 
being God when I write. Could I have 
written Ocean at the End of the Lane with 
absolutely no magic? Sure, I could. But 
the magic in Ocean for me is like adding a 
little salt. It brings out the tastes. It makes 
things that happen, happen more so.” 

One of Gaiman’s particular strengths 
is his ability to write about magicina 
way that feels properly magical. Not that 
magic is uncommon in fiction, but it’s 
rare that a writer makes you feel the truly 
uncanny force of it, the sense that some 
deep and strange power is at work just 
behind the thin scrim of ordinary reality. 
Gaiman makes you feel it. Early in their 
investigations, Lettie leads the boy (who 
remains nameless) through the woods in 
search of the spirit, feeling her way with 
astick. Gaiman registers the gradual 
transition from this world to somewhere 
else in subtle touches that, when taken 
together, set one’s lizard brain keening: 


“Are we there?” I asked. 

“Not there,” she said. “No. It knows 
we're coming. It feels us. And it does 
not want us to come to it.” 

The hazel wand was whipping 
around now like a magnet being 
pushed at a repelling pole. Lettie 
grinned. 

A gust of wind threw leaves and 
dirt up into our faces. In the distance 
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Seedy deities, 
down on their 
luck, road-trip 
across the U.S. 





CORALINE THE GRAVEYARD 


(2002) BOOK (2008) 

A lonely little The story of a 

girl stumbles boy raised in, and | 
into an uncanny by, a graveyard 
mirror world 


I could hear something rumble, like a 
train, It was getting harder to see, and 
the sky that I could make out above the 
canopy of leaves was dark, as if huge 
storm clouds had moved above our 
heads, or as if it had gone from morn- 
ing directly to twilight. 


When the tip of the dowsing wand 
bursts into flame, we know we're there. I 
ask Gaiman how he approaches writing 
passages like this, and he stresses the 
importance of not overdescribing—of 
treating unreal things the same way 

one would treat the real ones. “You don’t 
make a fuss about it,” he says. “The kid 
is just reporting what he sees, in that 
lovely, flat way that kids do.” 

Ocean is a short novel, not even 200 
pages long, but like the Hempstocks’ 
duck pond (or, for that matter, like 
Doctor Who's TARDIS), it’s a lot bigger 
inside than it looks from the outside. 
It’s a bildungsroman but in reverse gear: 
it’s a novel about the truths—some 
wonderful, some terrible—that chil- 
dren know and adults do not, how we 
face them and master them and then, 
as we grow older, how we slowly but 
inexorably forget them. We take up 
residence in the mundane, unmagical 
world of adulthood. We lose our grip on 
the extremes of horror and ecstasy that 
children experience, and maybe merci- 
fully, they slip away from us. 

Or from most of us, anyway. “I remem- 
ber reading books as a child and promis- 
ing myself I wouldn't forget,” Gaiman 
says. “Because you'd read books, and 
they'd obviously been written bysome- | 
one who'd completely forgot.AndI'dgo, | 
How can you forget?” sl 
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Prism of Interest. Prime time has long 
had its eye on the surveillance state 


By James Poniewozik 


THE RECENT NEWS ABOUT THE GOVERN- 
ment snooping into phone records and 
Internet communications may have 
come asa shock. It may, if you’d followed 
national-security reporting since 9/11, 
have been shocking only in its extent. 

Or you may have assumed it was going 
on all along, depending on how many TV 
spy shows you watch. 

Intelligence and surveillance have 
been part of prime-time drama since 
the Cold War, and newer dramas like 
Homeland have complicated the theme 
by interrogating the trade-offs and viola- 
tions that might be made in the name 
of security. But also, before news of the 
Prism project (aname from a TV spy show 
if I've ever heard one), we’ve seen dramas 
in which data mining itself is the weapon, 
one no less double-edged or scary than an 
A-bomb. Prime time discovered Big Data 
before much of the media and public did, 
maybe because it’s about a classic narra- 
tive force: the power and danger of secrets. 

This idea was played for laughs in the 
spy comedy-drama Chuck, whose title 
character—a clerk at a big-box electron- 
ics store—became a master of espionage 
after downloading a massive database 
into his brain. A similar notion played 
out more soberly in the great, short-lived 
AMC thriller Rubicon, 
whose characters 
were overworked 
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data analysts (contractors, not unlike the 
real-life NSA-program leaker). Its thesis 
was that the national-security beast 
swept up so much info that the trick was 
digesting it—a job that was uncertain 
and rife with the possibility of mistakes, 
abuse and corruption. 

In 2011, CBS's Person of Interest picked up 
the thread in a more mainstream-friendly 
format, marrying the surveillance state 
with the age-old CBS formula of the crime 
procedural. Aided by a former field agent 
(Jim Caviezel), computer genius Finch 
(Michael Emerson) uses the results of a sur 
veillance program he created for the gov 
ernment—the Machine—to fight crime. 
Every day, the Machine crunches terabyte 
upon terabyte of data from a global eco 
system of computers, traffic cameras and 
security systems and spits out the Social 
Security numbers of people about to be vic 
tims of, or commit, a violent crime. Fitting 
a CBS drama, it’s about the law—or quasi- 
legal vigilantes—using the Panopticon to 


Much as The Six Million 
Dollar Man focused on 
super hardware, anew 
class of thrillers con- 
siders the implications 
of super software 


save innocents. But it also asks whether we 
should be uneasy about how they do it. 

That’s nota question withasinglean- | 
swer. Ina June 7 blog post, David Simon, 
creator of HBO's The Wire (which took its 
name from a police wiretap) and a pro 
gressive critic of state power, defended 
the NSA: “to loudly proclaim our indig 
nation at the maintenance of an essential 
and comprehensive investigative data 
base while at the same time insisting on a 
proactive response to the inevitable at 
tempts at terrorism is as childish as it is 
obtuse.” As for POI, for a CBS law-and 
order drama, its growing focus on the 
menace of the Machine has been tough 
and disturbing. (Finch’s old partner, for 
instance, died mysteriously after resolv- 
ing to expose the Machine’s existence.) 

[hope POIs creative team is following 
the news. And I really hope the Prism 
uproar seeps into Intelligence, a CBS drama 
for next season in which the data mine 
is in the hero’s head. Gabriel (Josh Hollo 
way) is an agent with a brain chip hooked 
up to the Internet and surveillance net 
works, which he visualizes as if his eyes 
were smart glasses. (Call him the Man 
from G.O.0.G.L.E.) Introduced to his new 
partner, he teases her about a raunchy 
photo she e-mailed her college boyfriend: 
“You gotta be careful what you send 
out there in the world.” Because being a 
cyberstalker is roguishly charming! 

CBS has compared Intelligence to’70s sci 
fi drama The Six Million Dollar Man; in the 
post-Apollo '70s, Lee Majors’ former astro 
naut Colonel Steve Austin, with his bionic | 
implants, was a testament tothe national | 
faith in the power of superior hardware. | 
Intelligence recognizes, rightly, how the 
power has shifted to the software. 

But I don’t see Gabriel gracing many 
lunch boxes in this cyberconflicted era 
the way Steve Austin did when I was in 
grade school. Like all pilots, Intelligence 
will change as it becomes a weekly 
series, and to be a good, credible drama, 
it will need to be sophisticated, to be 
conflicted—to be, well, intelligent- 
about its subject. After all, the guy with 
the data chip in his head may not be real, 
but the data sure is. To paraphrase the 
intro to The Six Million Dollar Man: We can__ | 
build it. We have the technology. But how 
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in more new shows, 
the passive theatergoer Is passé 


MAKING A MUSICAL OUT OF WAR AND 
Peace might seem like a fool's errand. All 
those pages. All those subplots. All those 
Russian names. Natasha, Pierre and the 
Great Comet of 1812, Dave Malloy’s cheeky 
pop-rock version of (at least a portion of) 
Tolstoy’s novel, helps out on the name 

| front with a cute opening number that 

| introduces the characters with primer- 

like directness (“Helene’s a slut, Anatole’s 

hot, Sonya’s good...”). The show gets 
playgoers into the mood by seating them 
at tables in a faux Russian supper club 

| and feeding them borscht and blini. And 

it scatters the action everywhere: on 

ribbonlike stages that snake through the 
club, in the aisles, even right at your table. 
Immersive theater is suddenly the rage, 
and no passive theatergoer is safe. Along 
with Natasha, Pierre (housed in a Manhat 
tan tent), Here Lies Love, David Byrne's ter 
rific new musical about Imelda Marcos, is 
| staged on a disco floor, with the audience 
herded about to make way for constantly 
morphing stages. In Then She Fell, an en 
chanting interactive show inspired by 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, just 15 
| audience members are led through three 
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floors of a Brooklyn building, given po 


tions to drink, invited to tea and generally 


ordered about by a band of Lewis Carroll 
characters. Meanwhile, Sleep No More, 
from London’s Punchdrunk theater com 
pany, is still going strong after two years, 
inviting guests to wander the elaborately 
appointed rooms of a decrepit Chelsea ho 
tel, stumbling on actors miming Macbeth. 
Even stodgy Broadway is having more 
interactive fun with the folks in the or- 
chestra seats. Some shows, like last year’s 
Tony-winning musical Once and this 
spring’s The Testament of Mary, invite pa 
trons onstage before the opening 
curtain—to explore the set, soak up the 
ambience and maybe belly up to the bar. 
Others, like Bette Midler’s J’l] Eat You Last 
and last season’s One Man, Two Guvnors, 


pull audience members onstage for some 
(purportedly) unscripted repartee. 

Across the U.S., meanwhile, regional 
companies are experimenting with site 
specific shows that get audiences out of 
the theater and into the action. So far this 
spring there have been plays staged in 
an Ikea store (Theater 4 in New Haven, 
Conn.) and a lingerie shop (Fishtank The 
ater in Kansas City, Mo.), and St. Louis’ 
OnSite Theatre is about to open one ina 
laundromat. In October, San Diego's La 
Jolla Playhouse will present a whole week 
end of site-specific shows in its Without 
Walls festival. Among the highlights: We 
Built This City, in which audience mem 
bers build a model city out of cardboard 
boxes, and The Car Plays, a series of 15 two 
character playlets, staged in 15 different 
cars and viewed by two audience mem 
bers at a time, rotating from car to car. 

These immersive shows are “redefin 
ing the relationship between the audi 
ence and the theater,” says La Jolla 
Playhouse artistic director Christopher 
Ashley. They're also making theatergoing 
more of an event—a unique live experi 
ence that simply can’t be duplicated on 
the movie screen or the computer. It’s no 
accident that the immersive movement is 
happening at a time when nearly every 
other popular art form—movies, record 
ed music, TV—is battling for survival 
against the Internet. One thing the Web 
can never replace is the live-theater expe 
rience, something immersive shows un 
derscore vividly. 

To be sure, there’s some gimmickry go 
ing on, and immersive has become a buzz 
word attached to practically any show in 
which an actor talks to the audience or 
patrons sit at tables rather than in seats. 
Natasha, Pierre and Here Lies Love are two 
of the best off-Broadway musicals in 
years—but less because of their staging 
stunts than for their first-rate, rock-fueled 
scores, perfectly matched to story and set 
ting. And the one thing you may well 
miss after a trip down the rabbit hole of 
Then She Fell or through the gothic fun 
house of Sleep No More is what, exactly, 
Alice in Wonderland and Macbeth are about. 

But this is extreme theater: fresh, fun, 
totally absorbing, a full-contact sport 
with no rules and no boundaries. Borscht 
is optional. & 
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Can Pixar Still Go AMONG THE FRESHMEN AT MONSTERS ters. Instead, John Lasseter and his gang 


University, Mike Wazowski stands out of rebel innovators devised clever stories 


Up? The legenda ry like any creature who's basically an around the objects that the CGI technol 


eyeball with feet would. With the brains, ogy of the time could reasonably render: 


studio plays it safe drive and guts to be a BMOC (Big Monster __ toys, insects (A Bug’s Life), fish (Finding 


on Campus), Mike lacks just one talent: Nemo) and those anti-toys, the working 


with a preqd uel shock appeal. His “Boo!” is a lullaby to class ogres of Pete Docter’s 2001 Monsters, 
By Richard Corliss kids who need the sleep scared out of Inc. Pixar junked Disney’s dewy realism 
them. “If you're not scary,” the dean says,  forastyle that looked like what your com 
“what kind of a monster are you?” puter might produce on its own if it had 
Back in 1995, when Pixar birthed Toy an impish mind and a wise heart. 
Story—the company’s, and the world’s, History was on Pixar’s side. Within a 


first computer-generated feature—some decade, the old 2-D format that had fed 
people wondered what kindofacartoonit feature animation from Snow White and 


Sie we ten ete was. Disney had recently setthestandard the Seven Dwarfs to The Lion King was 


smiley blob—optimism with sumptuous, hand-drawn retellings kaput, replaced by the pixels of Pixar, 
inémbryo. (Voiced by of familiar tales (The Little Mermaid, Alad- | DreamWorks Animation (Shrek, Mada- 
Peter Sohn.) din, Pocahontas)involving human charac- _—_gascar) and Fox’s Blue Sky (Ice Age). More 


important, Lasseter’s band of nice-guy 
geniuses made blockbusters that were 


JOHNNY 
WORTHINGTON tit 
This preening bull and 

bully (Nathan Fillion) is TERRI AND TERRY 
head stud of the Roar Feuding twins; two balky 
Omega Roar frat. heads (Sean Hayes and 
Dave Foley) share.one 
puny body. 





MS. SQUIBBLES 


Squishy’s perky mom ART 
(Julia Sweeney) is MUu's hippy-dippy 
the house mother of ° furball (Charlie Day) is 
Oozma Kappa. After ett in college because “| 
all, it's her house. can't go back to jail!” 


First Pixar 
feature not di 
rected by Lasseter 
Docter (Up) is in 
charge 





The 1995 1998 1999 2001 2003 2004 2006 
TOY STORY ABUG'S LIFE TOY STORY 2 MONSTERS, INC. FINDING NEMO THE INCREDIBLES CARS 
E First CGI feature, An all-insect cast First sequel; now Up the food chain to The studio's Pixar tries a new The big money here 
first Pixar smash of thousands Pixar is the star (scary) mammals biggest hit to date subject: humans! s merchandise 


DISNEY/PIMAR (10 


The slimy chameleon 
(Steve Buscemi) was 
also Mike and Sulley’s 
rival in Monsters, Inc. 


also enduring works of art. They located 
the pulsing, poignant humanity ina 
robot (WALL-E), a rodent (Ratatouille) and 
an auto graveyard (Cars), Pixar capped its 
run of 11 amazing movies, all from sce- 
narios its brain trust dreamed up, with 
Docter’s Up and Lee Unkrich’s Toy Story 3. 
No golden age lasts forever. Since Toy 
Story 3, Pixar films have ever so slightly 
degenerated, from great to merely very 
good (Brave), with one awful (Lasseter’s 
Cars 2). Monsters University, the studio’s 
first prequel, plops Mike (Billy Crystal) 
and his pal Sulley (John Goodman) ina 
college setting for maximum family di- 
version. And yet Pixar’s fondest admirers 
must acknowledge that the studio has 
entered its first post-masterpiece period. 


This monster(Goodman) 
thinks he can coast on 
his fearsome rep he's 
the jock to Mike’s geek. 
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RATATOUILLE 





Movies are a business. In 2006, Dis- 
ney paid $7.4 billion to buy Pixar; Toy 
Story 3 validated that investment by be- 
coming the first animated feature to 
gross more than $1 billion. Today the 
big money is in sequels. In nine of the 
past 10 years, the top-grossing film was 
a sequel, including Toy Story 3. Pixar 
still makes originals—The Good Dino- 
saur (next May) and Inside Out (2015)— 
but is playing it safer with the likes of 
Cars 2, the Finding Nemo sequel Finding 
Dory (2015) and Monsters University, 
which has the old Pixar polish. All 
that’s missing is the shock of the new. 

Monsters University is jolly, creepy fun. 
Running cunning variations on the teen- 
school milieu of the Harry Potter films, 
it posits an edgy rivalry-camaraderie be- 
tween little Mike and the big scare-bear 










The little guy with 
the big eye (Crystal) 
hopes to nail the all- 
time scariest scare. 


WALL*E UP TOY STORY 3 CARS 2 
A rat in your food, Robot love story Soaring adventure Third masterpiece First bad Pixar 
and yet itis a hit for the ages for a crabby geezer in a row! film—call it shear 
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Finally, a bold 
female lead 





Sulley. At this monster-world Hogwarts, 
with giant hogs and real warts, Mike and 
Sulley join the loser frat Oozma Kappa 
(OK), which opens the story to a gaggle 
of beguiling misfits, a doting den mother 
and, finally, a sweet, semi-Oedipal twist. 

The design palette is both midnight 
spooky and cartoon-cheerful. Each of the 
Hunger Games-style contests they enter 
has its own dramatic and comic delights. 
Monsters University is up there with some 
of the best college comedies. Just not with 
some of the best Pixar movies. 

For the finest animation, you still go to 
Pixar. But for true film art, you need to go 
back a few years—to WALL-E, Upand Toy 
Story 3. Or to hope that The Good Dinosaur 
will be the next Pixar masterpiece. s 


This imperious dragon 
(Helen Mirren) upholds 
the motto “We scare 
because we care.” 


A midlife failure now 
back in school, Don 
(Joel Murray) finds 

love in blogm at MU. 















~~ 


Next gen 
eration: Dan 
Scanion, at Pixar 
since 2001, directs 
his first animated 
feature 


2013 
MONSTERS U. 


First Pixar prequel 
fine summer fun 


THE GOOD 
DINOSAUR 


Here's hoping! 


BRAVE 
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THE AWESOME COLUMN 





interning With the Stars 
Ahem. Beyoncé isn’t the only celebrity 
who can attract a paying intern 


I WILL DO 
nearly anything 
for charity, as 
long as I get 
something out of 
it and my own money isn’t in- 
volved. That’s why I was inter- 
ested in Charitybuzz, which 
auctions off internships and 
gives the money to nonprofits. 
On June 11, someone paid 
$22,750 to work on Beyoncé’s 
wardrobe team backstage at 
her Los Angeles concert in 
July. If 1 could get someone to 
work for me for free and it also 
happened to save the environ- 
ment or cure AIDS, that was 
fine with me. 

I got Charitybuzz to offer 
bidders this opportunity: 
“Spend this Sunday working 
for Joel! He will buy you a mid- 
priced lunch and eat it with 
you.” Like Beyoncé, I donated 
the money to Miss a Meal, 
which asks people to skip a 
meal and donate the money 
they'd have spent on food to 
soup kitchens. I chose it, as I 
assume Beyoncé did, because 
it’s one of the few charities 
that are also a diet. 





At the end of the two-day 
auction, I had Tom Sawyered 
someone into paying $2,550 
to work for me on a Sunday, 
which was $2,750 more than 
I expected. After a decade of 
publishers’, entrepreneurs’ 
and philanthropists’ creative 
but failed attempts to save 
journalism, I had done it. If 
every TIME writer simply gets 
a paying intern every day, the 
magazine could increase its 
profit by millions of dollars, 
thereby making our profit 
equal millions of dollars. 


I was surprised to find 
out that the winner wasn’t 
a student but someone with 
$2,550. Weirder yet, it was 
Eric Poses, a friend of a high 
school friend. Eric, 39, hasa 
board-game company that 
created the hit game Loaded 
Questions. A year ago, I 
pitched him a terrific board- 
game idea that he told me was 
nota terrific board-game idea. 
It turns out my idea was so 
bad that Eric is willing to pay 
$2,550 to talk about something 
besides my board-game idea. 

Eric lives in Miami Beach, 
so he'd be doing the internship 
virtually. At 6 o'clock in Los 
Angeles on Sunday morning, 
while I was still sleeping, he 
got to work answering reader 
e-mail for me. (Apparently, I 
told German-born pop star 
Jann Klose that “it’s hard to 
disagree with the impact mu- 
sic and the arts have on today’s 
youth.”) After I'd had some 
yogurt, I called Eric to ask 
him what he wanted to order 
for his midpriced meal. He ea- 
gerly suggested we both miss a 
meal to get the full experience 
of the charity. This is the kind 
of thing that an intern should 
mention a few hours earlier, 
when the boss could have had 
some eggs or pancakes or at 
least oatmeal. 

Iunhappily agreed and 
then got Eric to do my work 
on this column about reverse- 
paid internships. He started 
by interviewing Beyoncé’s 
creative director of wardrobe, 
who was running her charity- 
intern experience. This person 
is Miss Tina and coinciden- 
tally is also Beyoncé’s mom. 
Miss Tina declined to answer 


Joel Stein 





Eric’s first three very funny 
and pretty inappropriate 
questions, which is when, 

ina panic, I realized that it’s 
very difficult to fire an intern 
who is paying $2,550 to work 
for you. Then, however, Eric 
earned his own $2,550, break- 
ing two pieces of Beyoncé- 
related news: If Beyoncé had 
been a boy, Miss Tina would 
have named him Beyoncé, a 
twist on her maiden name, 
“because it could go either 
way.” And if she had beena 
boy, Beyoncé’s sister Solange, 
who was conceived in Egypt, 
would have been Nile. I have 
no doubt that TMZ would 

let Eric pay it $2,550 for this 
kind of work. 


Next, I had Eric call the CEO 
of Charitybuzz, Coppy Holz- 
man. He too was shocked 
when he found out that people 
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would pay to do internships. 
A six-week internship split 
between Richard Branson and 
Russell Simmons went for 
$85,000. And like Eric, many 
of these interns are adults. All 
of this made sense to Eric, who 
likened his desire to work for 
me to “rock-’n’-roll fantasy 
camp where you get to jam 
with rock stars.” Until then, I 
never appreciated how similar 
drumming alongside Jeff Beck 
and Brian Wilson is to inter- 
viewing Coppy Holzman. 

For the rest of the day, I 
had Eric do important things, 
such as e-mailing my editor 
to tell her my column would 
be late (You actually thought 
I was going to readit ona 
Sunday?), e-mailing Time 
editor Richard Stengel to ask 
for a raise (No), returning my 
mom’s phone call (The charity 
work sounds wonderful; glad 
he’s showering; this is not the 
strangest call about my son 
I've received) and asking my 
wife to bring home espresso 
and French-press fresh-ground 
coffee (she got neither). 

Somewhere, a person going 
through a tough time is get- 
ting a hot bowl of pasta while 
a friendly volunteer explains 
that the food is courtesy of a 
man who paid another man 
to let him work for him for a 
day while they both didn’t eat 
lunch and one of them talked 
to Beyoncé’s mom. What hap- 
pened in my house, and 3,000 
miles away in Eric’s house and 
wherever Beyoncé’s mom was, 
is the new-economy equiva- 
lent of raising a barn, only 
with celebrities and media 
and no barn whatsoever. It 
feels good to give. ] 
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10 Questions 


people don’t understand hip 
hop. I have all this knowledge 
about music, but I’ve never 
just sat and taught people the 
basics, because it’s just as 
sumed that you know great 


The Roots’ drummer 
on hair, human pyramids 
and teaching the hip-hop canon 


According to your book, Mo the girl asks, “Are we dating?” ness. I felt it was a mission. 
Meta Blues, your childhood 
was blissful. Does that make it | Why did you decide to teacha How much has your hair con- 


course on classic albums at 
New York University? 
[realized it was my fault if 


difficult for you as a rap star? 
Nine times out of 10, the grit 
tier the narrative, the more 
engaged the viewing public. 
But I’ve kind of taken the weird 
route less traveled—there is 

no aspirational rags-to-riches 
story. Most of the Roots came 
from middle-class households. 


tributed to your fame? 
I’m a fool to think that the 
| primitive exoticness of my 





































You tell your story through 
albums. Which was the 
most important? 

The record that had the 
first impact on me was 
Stevie Wonder’s Songs 

in the Key of Life. When 

I was in first grade, we 
spent two weeks listen 
ing to it, and the teacher 
explained, “O.K., this is 
a sitar. This is a harp.” 
But my favorite part was 
the 24-page liner notes. 


er ~ 
~ 


Is there an influence 
people would be more 
surprised by? 

When people saw my little 
Beach Boys mixtapes when I 
was a kid, they'd tease me. 


Do you still review your rec- 
ords before they come out? 
This Elvis Costello—Rootsal- | 
bum coming out in September | 
will be the first time I didn’t go | 
through that process, mainly 
because Elvis and I and our co 
producer were afraid to ac 
knowledge that we were 
actually making a rec 
ord together. It’s 
like when 
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Afro isn’t a recognizable trade 
mark, and I definitely know 
when it’s to my advantage. 


How did a hip-hop group be- 
come the house band for a 
late-night show? 

We were doing a show at 
UCLA, and [Jimmy Fallon] 
came by, and he and the other 
seven Roots made a sort of 


| Eight Is Enough human pyra 
| mid. I was like, Ah man, we're 
| going to grow old with this 


guy. We'd been together for 25 


| years, but we'd never done any 
| thing that silly or vulnerable. 


Are the Roots going to 
Fallon’s new show? 
The new show’s coming 
to us. 


Didn't you nearly lose 
the gig after you 
played Fishbone’s 
“Lyin’ Ass Bitch” as 
walk-on music for 
Michele Bachmann? 
In my hastiness 
to make my mark 
onacomedy show, 
that’s what I went 
with. I'd have been 
better off playing Sam 
Cooke's “Wonderful 
World”—the “don’t know 
much about history” bit. 
But it’s water under the bridge. 


Do you feel any regret when 
artists you have nurtured take 
off in a way the Roots didn’t? 
Yeah, every artist goes through 
that. I’m competitive, like any 
one, but no one has our story 
now. —BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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